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Juvenile Court Judges Journal 
President’s Message 


“Let judgment roll down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.”—Amos 5:24 

The best way to fulfill our obligation to the 
children who come within the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court is to make the court a bulwark of 
justice. 

To do that we must constantly improve our 
knowledge and techniques in applying our judg- 
ments in each individual case. 

Treatment according to need is meaningless as an objective 
unless facilities to render justice are made available to the court on 
a day to day basis. 

The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges constitutes a 
growing and increasingly more influential organization than ever 
before. Its members constantly are being called upon to take the 
leadership in programs, conferences, symposiums and study groups 
wherein the welfare of children and the entire family is concerned. 

The business of the National Council has kept your officers, 
executive committee and special committee members busy. Leo J. 
Yehle of Syracuse chairman of the Milwaukee program committee, 
and John Kenney heading up the arrangements at Milwaukee, are 
moving ahead to make our conference there a fruitful one. 

Your secretary, Alfred Noyes of Rockville, Maryland, has 
been busy following through with the many resolutions passed at 
Boston. Copies of our National Council’s request that juvenile 
and domestic relations court law be part of a lawyer’s pregraduate 
legal training have been forwarded to law schools throughout the 
country. 

Your president attended the Blue Ridge Institute of judges 
at Blue Ridge Assembly, North Carolina, wherein related “grass 
roots” problems as well as new techniques of serving the needs of 
children were discussed. 

On September 28th your president represented the National 
Council at the Federal Bar Association meeting in Washington, 
D. C. and spoke on the subject of “Theory, Function and Procedure 
in the Juvenile Court.” 

At a meeting of Pica Club, the newspaper association in New 
Jersey, your president pointed out that juvenile court proceedings 
are not secret or “star chamber” but are, in fact, private hearings 
fully justified by law; and that the newspapers are perfectly wel- 
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come to have information relating to the conduct of the court, and 
the methods of treatment used to bring about the desired result. 

On December 9th your president represented the National 
Council at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Montgomery 
County Juvenile Court in Maryland, at which time Alfred Noyes, 
judge of the court, was honored. 

Your president is pleased to announce that he has been able 
to secure a gift from the Turrell Fund of twenty-five thousand 
dollars ($25,000), five thousand dollars ($5,000) thereof to go to 
the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc., and twenty thousand 
dollars ($20,000) to go to the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges to carry on the great work of these related organizations. 

Our Council itself needs strengthening to enable it better to 
carry out its objectives and to commend its voice to those who seek 
its advice. To do this your president is seeking action by your ex- 
ecutive committee and the National Council at Milwaukee to effec- 
tuate the following: 

1. That we establish two classes of membership, active and 
associate, the dues for associates remain at $1.00, and active mem- 
bership dues to be increased to $5.00; active members only having 
the right to vote at National Council meetings. Dues for active 
members would be paid directly to the National Council treasurer, 
and state councils would not collect National Council dues. This 
would be similar to the State and American Bar Association setups. 

The majority of the executive committee have expressed them- 
selves as favorable to this suggestion. 

2. To increase the stability of the organization, it is rec- 
ommended that our present executive committee of fifteen be 
continued, but that at Milwaukee we elect five members of the ex- 
ecutive committee for one year, five for two years, and five for 
three years. This would provide continuity of thought and experi- 
ence to the National Council. 

Most of our executive committee members think well of this 
idea. 

3. It is suggested that vice-presidents be designated first, 
second, and third; and that each vice-president be given particular 
duties to perform: one would be in charge of program, another of 
finances and another of publicity, with additional portfolios. 

There appears to be some difference of opinion among the ex- 
excutive committee as to whether such designation should take 
place, although an assignment of particular areas of work seems 
to have been commented on favorably. 
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4. That there be provided an executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council on either a full-time, half-time or quarter-time basis, 
so that records, proceedings, history and other data pertinent to 
the organization may be lodged with a particular individual re- 
sponsible to the National Council officers. This secretary should 
hold office for at least three years. 


The executive committee have commented favorably on this, 
having in mind the necessity for raising the dues, as suggested, in 
order to finance such an office. 


5. That the Journal should be more informative, should give 
current decisions and should attain the quality of either the 
American Law Journal or the Journal of the Judicature Society. 
Judge Paul Alexander writes: “I heartily re-echo your sentiments 
expressed regarding the Jowrnal. However, in my mind, it should 
be not only more in the nature of professional media, but should 
be the militant mouthpiece of the juvenile court movement.” 


The executive committee commends the work of Judge 
Schramm, Miss Hierholzer and Judge Criswell, and believes the 
membership itself should assume responsibility for sending ma- 
terial for the Journal to Miss Hierholzer. 


6. That there should be a tentative budget presented at the 
Milwaukee Conference for the ensuing year. 


The executive committee is unanimous on this idea. 


7. That the relationship between the National Council and 
the Foundation should be more clearly understood by the Council 
membership. The executive committee comments that its success 
to date has been in the hands of a few stalwarts who have assumed 
the burdens of management, and that the Council members, them- 
selves, should give the Foundation more financial support. 


There appear good and sufficient reasons why there should be 
both a National Council and a Foundation, unless the National 
Council were also incorporated under the laws of some particular 
state. 

Every member of the National Council is vitally interested in 
these suggestions, and your president respectfully requests that 
your comments be forwarded to him so that we have a body of 


information truly representative of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges. 


Harry W. Lindeman 


This issue of the JOURNAL is financed by the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania for the benefit of troubled, emo- 
tionally crippled children, regardless of race, creed or color, who 
are served by the Juvenile Courts of America. 
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Those “Quickie” Alabama Divorces 


By D. L. ROSENAU, JR., Judge 
County Court of Limestone County 
Athens, Alabama 


The recent nationwide publicity about easy or 
“quickie” Alabama divorces, following the grant- 
ing of a divorce in this court to a prominent New 
York City woman lawyer, Barbara E. Addams, 
from her husband, Charles Samuel Addams, noted 
cartoonist on the New Yorker magazine, and also 
following my granting a divorce to Conrad Nagel, 
well-known movie star, last spring, has drawn 
attention to the laxity of Alabama divorce laws 
which stand in danger of permitting Alabama to 
“out-Reno” Reno and gain for the state a rather 
unsavory reputation. 


The Usual Grounds 


There is nothing basically wrong with Alabama divorce laws: 
our grounds are the usual grounds, such as desertion, adultery, 
cruelty, nonsupport. Also, until 1945, there was no statutory provi- 
sion in the Alabama law that made divorce any quicker or easier 
here than in the average state of the American union: if both 
parties resided in the state, the divorce was naturally quickly 
granted, suit being filed in the county in which the defendant re- 
sided or in the county in which the separation occurred. If the 
defendant was a nonresident of Alabama, then the suit had to be 
filed in the county in which the complainant resided; and in such 
case the complainant had to aver and prove that he or she had been 
a bona fide resident of that county for at least one year next im- 
mediately preceding the filing of the bill of complaint. As a further 
protection, no divorce could be granted by default or confession of 
the parties; and sworn, legal testimony had to be introduced to 
prove the material allegations of the bill of complaint. 

So far, so good, Alabama went along on its even keel, sailing 
majestically on life’s seas, with the normal number of marriages 
and a smaller or normal number of divorces. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Judge Rosenau holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from Yale and a Doctor of 
Jurisprudence degree from Stanford. He is now serving his sixth four-year term as judge of the 


Limestone County Court, and is the only office holder in Limestone County ever to hold office for 
six successive terms. 


He has long been interested and active in juvenile court work; and was one of the four official 
American delegates to the International Congress of Juvenile Court Judges in Brussels, Belgium, 
in July 1954, carrying an official letter of greeting from President Eisenhower. 


He was chosen also to be one of the 20 judges with juvenile court jurisdiction selected from all 


over the United States to attend the historic first session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court 
Institute in Pittsburgh. 
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The 1945 Proviso 


But, in 1945, a little 27-word proviso was added to Section 29 
of Title 34 of the Code of Alabama of 1940, which literally let down 
the bars as to residence requirements and could make Alabama a 
divorce mecca. 


Many Alabama lawyers who handle divorces on a moderate 
scale do not even know about this amendment; but lawyers in New 
York, where divorce is granted only on the Biblical grounds of 
adultery, soon found out about it, and their clients have steadily 
trekked to Alabama for a more or less lengthy period of residence 
(generally extremely less), with a resulting bonanza to the New 
York and Alabama lawyers sharing this practice. 


This code section, with its proviso after the 1945 amendment, 
reads: ‘When the defendant is a nonresident, the other party to 
the marriage must have been a bona fide resident of this state for 
one year next before the filing of the bill, which must be alleged in 
the bill and proved; provided, however, the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not be of force and effect when the court has jurisdiction 
of both parties to the cause of action.” 


This provision let down the bars and opened wide the door; 
and when the court has jurisdiction of both parties, the residence 
requirement is gone with the wind. The court can acquire juris- 
diction, of course, by the parties appearing in person before the 
court, or submitting in writing to the jurisdiction of the court with 
each making a general appearance. 


Interpreting the Amendment 


Some courts have interpreted this section as requiring the 
complainant to be a bona fide resident of the State of Alabama, but 
no particular period of time is specified. Testimony in divorce 
cases in Alabama, unless ordered otherwise by the court, is taken 
down in the form of a written deposition by the register of the 
court or by a commissioner appointed by the register; and is signed 
and sworn to by the party so deposing. There are many cases in 
the deposition taken before the register of the court or before a 
commissioner, where the complainant swore in writing that he 
(or she) was a bona fide resident of the State of Alabama. The 
judge has only the written evidence to go by and consider; if it is 
not controverted, it would appear that the judge would be under a 
duty to grant the divorce; for the Legislature made this law, not 
he. 


As a result, these nonresident divorces have swamped some 
courts with equity jurisdiction in Alabama, including the writer’s 
court, the Limestone County Court, a statutory court of record with 
unlimited civil and equity jurisdiction, with juvenile jurisdiction, 
and with misdemeanor criminal jurisdiction, both jury and nonjury. 

Even when you realize that these nonresidents are practically 
imposing on the court, it is hard to turn down cases in which your 
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life-long friends and brother lawyers are making lucrative fees in 
cases which they argue are legal under the legislative acts, whether 
you personally approve of them or not. Also, when you realize that 
in New York state the parties in most of these cases would have 
to stage or concoct a feigned case of adultery in order to secure the 
divorce there, and that such would be an unhappy heritage to hand 
down to their now small children when later they search the divorce 
records for information on Mama’s and Papa’s divorce, you almost 
feel accordingly that in granting these divorces on such normal 
grounds as desertion or cruelty, with ample and sensible provisions 
being made for the support and custody of these innocent children 
and for the wife where necessary, you are, in a certain sense, doing 
good; that in a broad sense of the meaning, you are practicing ap- 
plied Christianity. 

The outside world, however, does not look at it in that manner ; 
nor do many home folks. To the former, it looks like a welcome 
relief from the stringent New York divorce laws; and to the latter, 
as though Alabama were becoming a hit and run divorce mecca. 


Protective Rules 


In order, therefore, to prevent our particular county and court 
and this state in general from acquiring an unsavory reputation 
along this line, until the Legislature should see fit to repeal this 
unfortunate code provision, I have established certain rules of prac- 
tice which I have a right to do under the Alabama law and the Act 
creating this court, which will practically do away with this type 
of divorce in this court; and several other Alabama courts have 
taken or are taking similar action. 

My rules of practice are designed to prevent other than bona 
fide residents of this county from obtaining divorces in this court 
when the defendant is a nonresident; and provide that the com- 
plainant shall appear in person before the register of this court and 
give his or her evidence in writing and sign and swear to the same. 
If the complainant is not personally known to the register or judge 
of this court (this is a small county), the complainant shall appear 
personally before the judge in his chambers; or he shall be present 
at the taking of the evidence before the register; and the judge 
shall examine the complainant personally as to residence; and the 
divorce shall not be granted unless the court is of the opinion that 
the complainant is a bona fide resident of this county; the court 
realizing, of course, that residence in this sense means domicile and 
depends mainly upon the intention of the party, often being quickly 
acquired; but it must be with bona fides. My new rules further 
provide that if the judge feels that the complainant has sworn 
falsely as to residence, the court may commit the complainant to 
jail for contempt or hold such complainant for the grand jury to 
answer any perjury charge that it may prefer. My rules also pro- 
vide that where a divorce has been granted, and the court later 
finds or is satisfied that perjury was committed in falsely swearing 
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that Alabama was complainant’s residence, the court may on its 
own motion set said divorce aside and hold it null and void within 
30 days after rendition. 

These rules may sound a little harsh to some of our out-of-state 
friends; but with the atomic bomb, integration, and other matters, 
Alabama has problems enough without trying to “out-Reno” Reno, 
or even to help our New York friends out of their matrimonial 
dilemmas. 


Interstate Compact on 
Runaway Juveniles 


WALTER H. BECKHAM of Miami urges judges in all states 
in which Legislatures are meeting this year to see that the compact 
for the return of runaway juveniles approved by the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges and by the Advisory Council of 
Judges be introduced and passed rather than the earlier form sub- 
mitted by the Council of State Governments. 


Both groups of judges declined the compact sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments unless it carried an additional Article 
XVI, as follows: 


“That this article shall provide additional remedies, and shall 
be binding only as among and between those party states which 
specifically execute the same. 


“For the purpose of this article ‘child,’ as used herein, means 
any minor within the jurisdictional age limits of any court in the 
home state. 


“When any child is brought before a court of a state of which 
such child is not a resident, and such state is willing to permit such 
child’s return to the home state of such child, such home state, upon 
being so advised by the state in which such proceeding is pending, 
shall immediately institute proceedings to determine the residence 
and jurisdictional facts as to such child in such home state, and 
upon finding that such child is in fact a resident of said state and 
subject to the jurisdiction of the court thereof, shall within five 
days authorize the return of such child to the home state, and to 
the parent or custodial agency legally authorized to accept such 
custody in such home state, and at the expense of such home state 
to be paid from such funds as such home state may procure, desig- 
nate, or provide, prompt action being of the essence.” 

Judge Beckham comments that, unless this Article XVI is in- 
cluded, such a compact would seem to have little value in that the 
main relief is to have states agree to accept the return of runaway 
children going into another state promptly, and to pay for their 
return transportation home. 


2 
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Juvenile Courts Need Less Formality! 


By WALTER H. BECKHAM, Judge 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Miami, Florida 


My visits to various juvenile courts both in 
the United States and in Europe, together with 
my twenty years experience in presiding over 
juvenile courts, cause me to suggest that a great 
many of our juvenile courts today, both here and 
abroad, need less formality. 

When juvenile courts were first established, 
the only precedent for their operation was a modi- 
fied form of criminal court. For over fifty years 
we have now struggled to get away from this con- 
cept of the criminal courts to humanize juvenile 
courts with less formal procedure. Too many juvenile courts today 
are using criminal court language in their pleadings, and requiring 
too formal procedure; thus often crowding out welfare considera- 
tions which should be paramount in dealing with the child before 
the court. My observations and experience suggest that many 
courts could be improved by the following suggestions: 


Hearing Procedures 


Stop having public hearings with a lot of idle curiosity-seekers 
in attendance. Abolish police court type of hearings with all parties 
standing up before the judge’s stand. 

Eliminate having police officers and other law enforcement 
officers standing around in uniform with pistols. 

Stop requiring the child and parents and other witnesses to be 
sworn in a formal manner, unless called for by some party to the 
case. 

Stop having the child stand up and face the judge or sit in a 
prisoner’s chair while he is being questioned. 

Stop having witnesses rise to address the court, but rather con- 
duct such hearings as a round-table conference on a floor level with 
the judge, with witnesses remaining seated in the room and not 
having to take the witness chair. 

Conduct such hearings in conversational tones, and do not in- 
sist on every technicality in connection with the admission of testi- 
mony ; but rather, consider such courts as welfare investigations in 
which even hearsay testimony may be received under certain condi- 
tions, especially from an officer of the court, who may have made 
investigations for the court. 


The Judge, The Child, The Family 
Avoid the naming of guardians ad litem and the appointment 
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of special attorneys in connection with children’s cases whenever 
it may be legally done within the discretion of the court. 

Let the judge speak kindly to the boy or girl in trouble, with a 
friendly smile, if possible, leading into the interrogation with some 
friendly remark or point of flattery in order to get the good will of 
the child and of parents. 

While staying within the law, do not lean over backwards to 
worship constitutional rights or bow down to technicalities as 
though they were all-holy and sacrosanct, but construe them lib- 
erally in the interest of the child unless such points are specifically 
raised. 

Make clear to the parent and the child that such hearings are 
primarily welfare and friendly in nature anc not intendeu to 
brand the boy or gi~l in court as criminals. 


Always explain fully to the parents and the boy or girl involved 
what the court is going to do and why, rather than just making 
some arbitary order without explanation. 

, Let the judge and the officers in court speak kindly and smile 
often. 

Avoid publicizing the names and backgrounds of children in 
trouble in order merely to get publicity for the court; rather, pro- 
tect children coming through the court, particularly as to their 
names and ‘dentity, from all unfavorable publicity, including pic- 
tures taken after the child is in the jurisdiction of the court; and 
avoid finger printing of juveniles for use as part of criminal records 
or for inclusion in files of the FBI. 


Public Relations 


Let the judge of such courts appreciate the value of public 
relations by taking a leading interest in all community affairs in- 
tended to reduce juvenile delinquency, and to make the community 
a better place in which to live and rear families. 

Improve relations with your police and sheriff’s departments 
by permitting written reports to be filed by such officers with the 
court in connection with children’s cases which originated with such 
officers, without such officers having to appear in person before 
the court, unless the officers’ statements are later denied and con- 
troversies arise, at which time the said case may be continued and 
such officers required to appear personally. I am sure the experi- 
ence of all judges is that in the overwhelming majority of cases the 
children will admit the offense charged anyway. This will avoid 
law enforcement officials from other courts and police departments 
having to spend long hours with great inconvenience attending 
sessions of the juvenile court; and will win much good will and ap- 
preciation from such officers, who otherwise are subjected to great 
inconvenience in having personally to attend juvenile court hear- 
ings, even on minor and inconsequential cases. 

A well-equipped juvenile aid bureau within each police depart- 
ment, or at least a juvenile officer in such departments, through 
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whom juvenile cases may be cleared with juvenile court will create 
a smooth cooperative relationship. 

If your state laws now prevent your court following any of 
these suggestions, you should have such laws changed if you are to 
do the best job and accomplish the best results. It is found that 
friendly, human, informal procedure in the conduct of such courts 
will almost invariably procure the whole-hearted cooperation of 
parents and of children who will freely tell the truth before the 
judge and will manifest good will instead of hostility to the pro- 
gram which the court may suggest. 


Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement 
of Support 


The fifth annual interstate conference on reciprocal support 
at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, on October 11 and 
12, 1956, was attended by LEO B. BLESSING of New Orleans as 
the representative of President Lindeman, and by VICTOR B. 
WYLEGALA of Buffalo, New York, and ELWOOD F. MELSON 
of Wilmington, Delaware, representing their own courts. 

Judge Blessing presented the resolutions adopted at the Boston 
conference. These resolutions requested the interstate conference 
to endorse our requests to the Department of Defense and to the 
Veterans’ Administration for cooperation in locating veterans, and 
to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in locating 
fathers who are not supporting their children; the abolition of 
filing fees in states requiring them in support proceedings; the 
suggestion that jurisdiction in reciprocal support proceedings be 
lodged in courts handling children’s and family matters. All the 
foregoing, as well as the resolution commending the Council of 
State Governments and the Commissioners of Uniform State Laws, 
were unanimously adopted. 

Reciprocal support legislation has now been enacted in all 
states and territories. By unanimous resolution, Congress was 
memoralized to enact this legislation for the District of Columbia. 
Despite this general acceptance of these laws, many communities 
are failing to utilize the law to bring their own runaway fathers to 
justice or to accept referrals from other states. Over-all figures 
were not available; but reports from various states indicated that 
millions of dollars are being collected, which otherwise would have 
to come out of taxpayers through welfare departments. 

Judges Blessing and Wylegala were elected to serve on an “In- 
terim Executive Committee” among whose functions will be to serve 
generally as an advisory group, to assist in the development of pro- 
grams and agenda of the conference, and to lend its good offices to 
the arbitration of any serious interstate problems that arise under 
the reciprocal support laws. 
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The Citizenship Training Program 
of the Boston Juvenile Court 
By LOUIS G. MAGLIO, Executive Director 


The Citizenship Training Group stands midway between the 
constant intensive supervision of the correctional institution on one 
hand and the periodic protective contacts on the other. The general 
plan of the program is that boys between the ages of 12 and 17 
years placed on probation by the Boston Juvenile Court are required 
as a condition of their probation to attend the training program, 
immediately following their appearance in court. This attendance 
is for twelve weeks, five days a week, from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. The 
boys on probation to the district courts of greater Boston are ad- 
mitted at the request of the presiding justice of the juvenile session 
of such courts. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the agency is to make good citizens of boys who 
made the wrong start: specifically to give training, counsel, and 
guidance to all boys who are ordered to attend by the court, and 
other boys who are in danger of becoming delinquent. 

A factor which is frequently overlooked in many treatment 
programs is that the important step in any rehabilitation effort is 
to get the delinquent to accept the carefully planned decision on 
matters of conduct and future action. It is the delinquent’s attitude, 
his acceptance or rejection of ideas and plans, which determines 
the ultimate success of treatment. A treatment program in com- 
mon experience may look ideal; and yet if the boy will not accept 
it, we are all doomed to failure. We may have methods of drawing 
a boy in line with our plans, but this is merely a recognition of the 
truth that the boy has the final veto. The burden of the problem, 
therefore, is not merely to establish facts and arrive at conclusions, 
but to do this in a way which is acceptable and understandable to 
the individual, who is himself the final court of appeal. 

While at the training program, the nature and scope of the 
boy’s problem are studied from the standpoint of his personality 
and his specific reason for being in court, to prepare him to accept 
a subsequent treatment program. The program provides a twelve 
week educational experience, beginning immediately on the place- 
ment of a boy on probation. He accepts this as a condition of his 
probation. During this time he learns to accept responsibility, keep 
regular appointments in a schedule of training and physical re- 
conditioning. 

The curriculum of the Citizenship Training Group cannot be 
primarily scholastic as in the ordinary school, but must be rather 
a program of individual adjustment and retraining. Yet, certain 
requisites for success of the typical school and the Citizenship 
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Training Group’s curriculum are similar, since customary scholastic 
training has as its aim, not only the acquirement of knowledge, but 
also, though indirectly, character training, which is the most im- 
portant objective of the activities of the training program. 

The importance of physical conditioning cannot be under- 
estimated. This phase of the program, consisting of three hours 
per week, is planned to interest the boys in muscular development 
and body hygiene as well as to provide the staff an opportunity for 
observation as well as treatment. 

The crafts program is designed to help the boy to develop a 
high spirit of cooperation, to develop a sense of pride and self- 
discipline in his work, and to arouse in him an interest in activities 
related to those carried on in the crafts program. The most im- 
portant aim, no doubt, is the development of a spirit of cooperation 
and respect for the rights of others. Two afternoons a week are 
provided for this activity. Although the projects attempted are of 
simple design and the resultant products are far from being ex- 
pertly professional. the work has definite therapeutic value. 

Quite often the delinquent boy resents meeting the type of 
abstract problems with which he is confronted in school. Never- 
theless, the group discussions, twenty-four in all, held twice a week, 
have formed an important part of the training program. The boys 
are encouraged to talk openly, to tell what they think, to reveal 
what bothers them, and to straighten out in their minds their duties 
and responsibilities at home, in school, and in the community. 

This procedure must be deftly handled. Delinquent boys are 
prone to boast, to lie, to ridicule, and to resent sound advice. Their 
attitude and personalities can be reshaped into wholesome patterns 
by a down-to-earth demonstration of the stupidity, the needless 


worry, and the comfortable consequences that not living up to rules 
of life involve. 


Seeds of Good Citizenship 


Trying to implant seeds of good citizenship in disorganized and 
recalcitrant youngsters is a task that challenges the best techniques 
of counseling and guidance. Other activities include dramatics, 
group singing and educational movies. 

This program was adapted to meet the suggestion of Professor 
Robert Ulich, of the Harvard School of Education, who reviewed it 
as a member of the evaluation committee. In order to catch and 
hold the interest of many different types of boys, the program is 
flexible enough to meet the individual needs. Not only do these 
activities provide the boys opportunity to develop their interests 
and initiative, but they provide different types of settings in which 
the workers can get into close contact with the boys, and observe 
them both as individuals and as members of a group. 

In the meantime, the skills of religion, medicine, psychology, 
psychiatry, and casework are utilized in trying to modify, so far as 
is possible, the boy’s attitude and environment, in order to provide 
a more favorable atmosphere for his future living. We attempt 
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retraining and rehabilitation with the boy without disturbing the 
normal routine of his life by removal from home or school. We 
work with the boys in groups and individually. 

The staff, consisting of a director, caseworker, group workers, 
a psychiatrist, psychometrist, part-time teachers, and a secretary, 
functions directly under the judge of the Boston Juvenile Court. 
This arrangement permits its operation to be so controled as to 
meet the special needs of the court. Headquarters are located in an 
old, well-established social agency, the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, which is located about a mile from the court. This 
agency has provided us with suitable quarters and complete main- 
tenance since our inception in 1936. 


Introduction 


It is customary for the judge to refer delinquent boys to the 
Citizenship Training Group for study, guidance, training, and 
supervision, during the first 12 weeks of probation. During 
this time the responsibility for the boy is entirely in the hands of 
the department. In order to impress upon the boy and his parents 
the close relationship of this program with the court, he is in- 
troduced to a staff member of the department while still in the 
courtroom. An interview held with the boy and his parents, in an 
adjoining room, gives opportunity for a detailed explanation of the 
purpose of the program. Also discussed at this time is the degree 
of responsibility expected of the boy, as well as for the building of 
the parental cooperation. Details are secured about the background 
and health of the boy on a medical form used by the Preventive 
Clinic of the Boston Dispensary. Parents sign formal permission 
for medical assistance, for it is required that all boys attending the 
training program must be given a thorough medical examination. 

The importance of a sound and systematic medical examination 
to discover and correct physical defects is shown in the case of 
Howard, a thirteen-year-old boy who was sent to the Citizenship 
Training Group a short time ago by the Boston Juvenile Court. 
Howard was found delinquent on a larceny complaint. The medical 
examination at the Boston Dispensary revealed that Howard had a 
very bad eye —a serious strabismus. This condition had caused 
him much embarrassment. Children tauntingly referred to him as 
“cross-eye.” Investigation revealed that his behavior seemed defi- 
nitely traceable to his handicap. He is the sixth child of twelve 
children. The fact that nothing had been done previously about his 
eye must be explained by the suggestion that he was lost in the 
crowd. 

The Citizenship Training Group set machinery in motion 
promptly. Following a recommendation of surgery by the Boston 
Dispensary, the caseworker was able to secure the parents’ con- 
sent; the boy was admitted to the Boston City Hospital through its 
Social Service Department, and he was operated upon successfully. 
Eye glasses were recommended and supplied. 
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Walter Scott Criswell, Mayor John B. Hynes of Boston, William H. Henchey at the 
Mayor's Breakfast, Boston. 


This treatment has done much for Howard physically and 
socially. After eight weeks of daily supervision, it can be said 
that he is a changed boy. An interesting sidelight is that Howard’s 
next older brother voluntarily accompanies Howard to the Citizen- 
ship Training Group and takes part in the program. The two boys 
have always been very close in affection and interests, and it is 
hoped that the program will help both of them. 

The fact that Howard is the only delinquent child in a family 
of twelve raises the age-old question of why one member of the 
family commits an offense and all the others remain law-abiding. 
The correction of Howard’s physical handicap may be the solution 
to this question in this particular family. 

Casework we believe is the heart of probation work with de- 
linquent children. The Citizenship Training Group seeks to help 
its boys in developing a healthy attitude toward society by group 
work and casework processes. 


Treating the “Whole” Boy 


Dealing with the boy cannot be restricted to the particular 
problem that has brought him to the agency. His delinquent act 
may be only a symptom of still deeper difficulties which often are 
emotional. In all cases the worker must know the boy intimately 
—the “whole” boy: his environment, religious feelings, family, 
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and family relations. The worker must be fully aware of the boy’s 
past, his present mental and physical capabilities, and his attitudes 
toward himself and the community. - The worker is then better 
able to aid with the problem which originally brought the youngster 
to the training program. 

Much of the working out of the problem is left to the boy. He 
is encouraged to make his own effort in every phase of the program 
so that he may release his abilities which are dormant or restricted ; 
but in order to do this, the boy must know himself and must under- 
stand how he, as an individual, forms a very vital part of the “whole 
family of relationships” which are a daily part of his life. Case- 
work methods bring about a better relationship for the boy with 
his family, the Citizenship Training Group, and the court. 


A complete social investigation of the home, each member of 
the immediate family, the boy’s school and his church, as well as 
social agencies in the community to whom the family is known, is 
undertaken by the worker within a few days after the boy’s arrival 
at the Citizenship Training Group. After several visits with either 
or both parents are made in their home, a good working relation- 
ship is usually established. All parties concerned are then aware 
of the function of the CTG and realize that this is not a punitive 
agency but one sincerely interested in assisting the boy as well as 
his family with their problems. 


This material, together with an interest sheet prepared by the 
boy, and subsequent observations of the staff during training, is 
discussed in our staff conference (held every Thursday afternoon) 
in order to adapt the possibility of training and treatment to meet 
a boy’s individual needs. Each boy’s progress is evaluated at least 
four times during his training period. Although no great emphasis 
is placed on psychological testing, certain types of intelligence and 
school achievement tests are administered in all cases. Mr. Galla- 
hue, our psychometrist administers the psychological tests while 
Dr. Selvig of the Judge Baker Guidance Center and consulting 
psychiatrist, reviews the material as each boy is considered in staff 
conference. Dr. Selvig sees the boy and his parents. On his judg- 
ment, the more difficult problems may be referred to the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center and other agencies for intensive treatment. 

During the boy’s 12-weeks’ training period, he is encouraged 
to develop a healthy attitude towards the law, the family, and the 
institution under which he must live. He is instructed to develop 
insight into the motives of his own behavior. He is aroused so that 
he may make his own effort in every phase of the program. Ac- 
tivity, participation, and effort on his part are necessary in deciding 
the most appropriate form of treatment. 


Direct Dealings 


Our findings reveal that the one thing an adolescent boy de- 
mands is that we do business with him directly. He doesn’t want 
the hearsay of the teacher or club leader or parents used as the 
basis of private discussion, however important this information 
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Walter Scott Criswell, Sir Basil Henriques, Talbot Ellis at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel. 


may be. By giving the boy a chance to act in a variety of social 
situations, some of which demand strain, we have been able to de- 
velop fresh original material which we use directly with the boy. 
It has been our experience that a boy is willing to discuss a fight 
he has had in our locker room, but he resents discussing a fight he 
has had on the street if the details of the fight have been commu- 
nicated to us by an outsider. The treatment or advantage of this 
can be seen nearly every day in our setup. If a boy blows up in a 
volleyball game, or makes a nuisance of himself in discussion, he 
can be taken aside immediately, and the whole matter discussed 
with him directly. Such instances, even though they may be viola- 
tions of rules which involve discipline become mutual experience 
which the boys are ready to discuss. 

The case of Tommy will illustrate what I mean: Tommy was 
referred to us as a result of a larceny complaint and was known to 
have a pugnacious manner which had previously put him into the 
court for assault and battery. His disposition to fight and quarrel 
eventually became evident in competitive games. After several mis- 
understandings with boys in the gymnasium, the matter was taken 
up directly with the boy on the basis of the incidents seen in our 
own presence. We did not have to refer to an event, to draw our 
attention by the court record or by the probation officer. We had 
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original, fresh, mutual incidents, which served as a basis for at- 
tacking the problem. 

Regardless of the change of our own particular point of view, 
one conclusion is inevitable: A boy comes into court because he 
cannot get along with other people, because he cannot live success- 
fully with others in those groups in which he finds himself. Speci- 
fically, the social side of this individual has not been developed to 
a point where he has learned to control his own personal impulses 
in the interest of happy group life. This has recently been pointed 
out by a study made by Dr. Fred Brown in Minneapolis. In three 
carefully selected groups of delinquents, protodelinquents, and non- 
delinquents, he found the developmental age of the nondelinquents 
in advance of both the other groups, clearly indicating a more 
infantile social behavior on the part of these boys who come into 
the court. 

It has been said that living successfully with other people is 
a skilled occupation, and the acquisition of skill comes from per- 
sistent effort. No one ever succeeds in carrying the art of living 
to perfection, and to achieve even the minimum standard which 
society demands from its members requires a long apprenticeship. 
It is not easy to control our tempers, our desires, and our fears. It 
is hard to acquire singleness of purpose, to avoid taking selfish 
advantage, to look at things fairly, and without coloring them with 
our own self-interest. And yet these are the things a person must 
do, at least to a reasonable extent, if he is to live successfully with 
his neighbors. No one else can do them for him. Self-control comes 
only from self-discipline. 

S. R. Slavson strikingly summarizes the value of group activity 
in developing maturity: “There are numerous boys who lack the 
most essential patterns of behavior in group relation: they do not 
possess elementary cultural tools for group life. These are the boys 
who have not acquired even rudimentary inhibitions. They hardly 
take in cognizance of the needs and conveniences of others. These 
young people have to be reeducated. They must learn the simple 
concepts and practices of human relationships. They have to be 
made into civilized persons. Group experience with a purpose and 
wholehearted interest is perhaps the most certain method of reach- 
ing such individuals, for they learn by experience rather than 
through abstract teaching. The group must therefore supply face 
to face contacts in an informal relation where conflicts, hostilities, 
friendships, and cooperation can concur and find expression; for 
it is well known that personality is modified through interaction 
and firsthand experience.” 


An Essential Goal 


An essential goal of our work is, therefore, to help our boys 
develop a growing capacity for taking responsibility and to assist 
them in achieving a social maturity which will permit them to be 
successful, happy members in their homes, schools, and commu- 
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nities. To develop this skill in group living we can reasonably look 
to planned group activity, supervised by outstanding leadership as 
one of the promising treatment aids to be added to our present re- 
sources. Group activity as a treatment aid in probation depends 
upon an alliance with clinical psychology, education, medicine, and 
social casework. 

From the treatment side we cannot hope to eradicate imme- 
diately long-established life patterns of behavior; but during the 
12 weeks we have found it possible through group therapy to 
modify attitudes which hinder a healthy community adjustment. 
We do attempt in a preliminary way to initiate healthful, social, 
and personal habits by a special training program which includes 
the personal hygiene, working together, playing together, and dis- 
cussing cooperatively problems of citizenship. 

At the conclusion of the 12 weeks of training, a summary is 
drawn up which deals with the boy’s problem from the standpoint 
of personality and delinquency. Specific recommendations are 
made to the judge of the court for the treatment of the boy’s social, 
personal, and medical needs. At this time, the treatment program 
is agreed upon, and set into effect. If the boy satisfactorily com- 
pletes his period of 12 weeks of training, it is then recommended 
upon his return to court that he be placed in the second stage of 
his probation period; that is, to report once a week for the next 
three months to the probation officer in charge of his district. 

If at this time there is need for other specialized services, we 
have working agreements with psychiatric clinics, medical dis- 
pensaries, hospitals, placement agencies, religious organizations, 
and recreational or club centers, that carry out the service required 
for a boy. 

If during the second period of his probation, the boy works 
out in a satisfactory manner, he is then placed in the third stage 
of his probationary period, by being on his own for the next three 
months. During this period he does not have to report. However, 
just before the case comes up again, a follow-up investigation is 
made; if all is satisfactory, the probation officer usually recom- 
mends that the boy’s case be placed on file. 


The Value of Group Work 


This is a program in which we have attempted to utilize group- 
work methods in the study, guidance, and treatment of delinquents 
who are required to attend this department. When we speak about 
the value of group activity, we are clear in our minds that we do 
not mean mass activity. The groups must be small enough to in- 
sure individual care and to make individual relationships within 
the group important, effective and revealing. The ultimate value 
of what we are doing will directly depend upon the flexibility of 
our plan. There is no one cure. We must use the best tools at our 
disposal; we must be geared into the existing resources of the com- 
munity ; and we must do that which is the most difficult of all — 
the right thing at the right time. 
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While this program is affiliated with the Boston Juvenile Court 
and directly under the control of a Board of Trustees made up of 
outstanding public-spirited Boston people, it receives no city or 
state financial support. It is privately supported. I would like to 
pay tribute to the Rotary Club of Boston, the Charles Hayden 
Foundation, the Boston Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Commit- 
tee of the Permanent Charity Fund, the Sarah A. Hyams Fund, and 
other funds who have so generously contributed to the financial 
support of this worthy and deserving program for delinquent boys. 

Many people have asked about the success of this training pro- 
gram. Before giving you the statistical report, I would like to say 
that there were two criticisms directed to this program in its earlier 
days. The first was that we were assembling all of the delinquent 
boys under one roof, and if they were not delinquent when they ar- 
rived, they would soon be while in attendance. However, we have 
found that boys can be brought together in informal groups for 
short periods of time without contamination. Since 1936 when the 
program was organized, we do not know of a single instance in 
which a boy has been in subsequent trouble due to an association 
developed in this group. The 12-weeks’ period proved to be too 
short a time to cement any new friendships. The 3:30 to 5:30 
o’clock period has also been a fortunate hour for attendance for the 
boys must hurry to get from their schools to our headquarters and 


must hurry at the conclusion of activities to get home for their eve- 
ning meals. 


Criticism 

The second criticism was that our program was compulsory, 
and we were told when you compel someone to do something the 
results are almost always negative. My response to this remark is 
that there is a continuous voluntary return to the training program 
once boys have completed their training period. We have found 
that approximately nine out of every ten boys who have been 
through our setup return on a voluntary basis. Some come back 
to ask for additional help, some to tell about successes in jobs or 
schools. There are others who come back for program participa- 
tion while some simply come in to talk but, who in the course of 
conversation, reveal problems which may need additional attention. 
What this seems to indicate is that there is a need for a point of 
reference to which a boy can turn when pressures and problems 
become annoyingly heavy. This point of reference must be avail- 
able without red tape of appointments, and it must have the desig- 
nation and reputation of a center which can be turned to when 
trouble is brewing. Only rarely do we act as a treating agency. 
We serve primarily as a reference point where boys may objectify 
problems and learn where special service is given. In probation 
we are dealing with boys who have many pressures and problems 
and it is important for them to have a place where they may clarify 
from time to time some of the difficulties which arise after proba- 
tion supervision has terminated. We in the court, through our 
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Group at Workshop C, Boston Conference, Sheraton Plaza Hotel: Harry W. Lindeman, 
William B. McKesson, Sadie Lipner Shulman. 


research project have just completed a 10-year study of the boys 
who have been through the training program. The results are that 
we have been able to restore 72.6 percent of this group to decent 
and useful citizenship. 


Delinquency, we have found, is not a fixed category by which 
boys can be classified. We have found delinquent behavior in all 
types of boys, regardless of station, race, culture or environment. 
This is seen in all ranges of the normal, pathological, and defective. 
We have also found that no particular skill has pre-eminence in the 
treatment of delinquent behavior. Insights from education, psy- 
chology, sociology, medicine, and religion all must be used in an 
adequate treatment program. 

Delinquency is like tuberculosis. You cannot remove the dis- 
ease. You must build up resistance to it, tone up the human system. 
There. is deep in the heart of mankind an element of vigorous life 
that responds and quickens when it comes in contact with fine 
character. If conditions are to get better, it must be by personal 
influence, by the efforts of men and women of fine quality, in- 
tegrity and devotion working together as a team in our unhealthy 
communities. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The above paper was presented at the June 19 meeting of the 
Boston Conference held at Harvard Law School. As was noted in the October 1956 
Journal, the remarkable thing about the project is that it has not been copied more ex- 
tensively over the country. 
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Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges 


Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 
January 29, 30, 31, 1957 


Tuesday, January 29, 1957 
7:00 p.m.—Joint Banquet of Probate and Juvenile Court Judges 


Wednesday, January 30, 1957 
9:30 a.m.—President’s Report - Harry L. Albright 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Report - Rhea Bangert Brown 


Resolutions Committee Report 
Bruce P. Henderson, Chairman 


10:00 a.m.—S. H. Cramer, Presiding 
“Problems of Traffic Violations by Minors” 


William J. Knight, Executive Assistant 
State of Ohio, Department of Highway Safety 
Columbus 5, Ohio 


10:45 a.m.—Recess 


11:00 a.m.—Clay Dietrich, Presiding 


Address: “Should Traffic Violations by Minors be 
Removed from the Jurisdiction of the Juve- 
nile Court?” 


Speaker: Albert A. Woldman, Juvenile Court 
Cleveland, Ohio 


11:45 a.m.—Address: “Taxing of Court Costs in Juvenile Court 
Proceedings” 
Speaker: Paul D. Beach 


1:30 p.m.—Clayton W. Rose, Presiding 


Address: “Social and Relief Agencies and their 
Responsibilities” 


Speaker: Robert B. Canary 
Division of Social Administration 
Department of Public Welfare 


2:00 p.m.—Address: “The Juvenile Diagnostic Center and 
Placement Bureau” 


Speaker: Harold S. Ewing 
Chairman of State Institutions Committee 


2:45 p.m.—Recess 
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3:00 p.m.—Bruce P. Henderson, Presiding 


Address: “Should Parents be Liable Financially for 
the Wrongful Acts of Their Children?” 


Speaker: Don J. Young 

3:15 p.m.—Address: “Police and Juvenile Court Relationship” 
Speaker: Holland M. Gary 

3:45 p.m.—Open Floor Discussion: “Controversial Subjects” 
Henderson, Young and Gary 


Thursday, January 31, 1957 


9:30 a.m.—Report: “Decisions and Legislation of the Year” 


Speaker: Walter G. Whitlatch, Legal Advisor 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court 
Cleveland, Ohio 


11:00 a.m.—Business Meeting 
Report of Committees 


The Illinois County and Probate Judges Association held its 
55th annual convention at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, early in 
December 1956. Newly elected officers are: 


Stanley Thomas 
County Court of Sangamon County, Springfield 
First Vice-President................ William M. Coppel 
County Court of Mason County, Havana 
Second Vice-President............ Robert Jerome Dunne 
Probate Court of Cook County, Chicago 
Ivan L. Yontz 
County Court of Tazewell County, Pekin 
John C. Cowing 


County Court of Will County, Joliet 


Wesley A. Eberle 
County Court of Stephenson County, Freeport 


evs Otto Kerner 
County Court of Cook County, Chicago 


The convention featured question and answer periods and dis- 
cussions of proposed legislation. A highlight of the convention 
was the joint luncheon with the Illinois Circuit and Superior Judges 
Association and the Illinois States Attorneys Association, entertain- 
ment for which was given by the cast of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion’s annual Christmas show. 275 persons attended. 
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Music in the Correction of 
Juvenile Delinquency 


By FLORENCE ROSS McKAY! 


Mercer, Pennsylvania 


i The use of music as a corrective influence in juvenile correc- 
- tional institutions is a comparatively recent innovation. This paper 
will survey the music programs which exist in several typical 
i correctional institutions and appraise the effect of the program on 
= the group morale of the institution and on the lives of the indi- 
vidual delinquents. 


Universal Value 


The curative value of music for certain types of maladjusted 
personalities has been recognized from the days of David, who al- 
layed the emotional disturbance of King Saul? by playing on his 
lyre. The nonsocial child, however, receives more than emotional 
therapy from music. Extreme introverts become part of a team, 
find emphasis placed on the group instead of on the individual, and 
discover pleasure in public performances. Extroverts become aware 
of a sublimation of self, find an opportunity to “blow off steam,” 
4 and develop appreciation of democratic values. Extreme environ- 
a ment cases feel there is a place for every one and are given a chance 
to escape from their inferior surroundings. Children with bad 
family relationships discover new companionship with others and 
new joy in accomplishment of mutual results. Children racially 
different find an increase of knowledge and self-confidence in the 
emphasis on doing, not being. Dishonest children catch the spirit 
of working for each other and the group rather than for the indi- 
vidual. Poor sports learn fair play and team spirit.2 These values 
are being capitalized upon in correctional institutions as a means 
of improving the attitudes and actions of youth through a planned 
music program. 


Historic Harmony 


Although music in reformatories is a recent development as a 
field, it has existed experimentally for some time. Shortly after 
the great San Francisco fire and earthquake the State of California 
created a new department for the teaching of singing in one of the 
two reform schools of the state. The object of this experimental 
department was to find out whether vocal music could have a re- 


1 Graduate in Mus'c Education from Westminster College. Miss McKay is a daughter of 
Judge Leo H. McKay, Court of Common Pleas, Mercer, Pennsylvania. 

2 Samuel 16:23. ‘“‘And whenever the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, David took thé 
lyre and played it with his hand; so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” j 

3 Kurt H. Berndt, “Therapeutic Value of Music in School,’’ Music Educator’s Journal, 
XXXVI (November-December, 1949), 25. ' 
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forming effect on the young criminal. Homer Henley, experienced 
concert singer, vocal instructor, and choral director, was appointed 
to conduct this experiment and to teach five hundred boy criminals 
the elements and meaning of song; and to form, if possible, a body 
among them capable of partsinging in harmony.* His experience 
of working with these boys two days a week for two years has sig- 
nificant meaning for subsequent programs of a similar nature. 

The boys who composed Mr. Henley’s experimental group 
ranged in age from fourteen to thirty-five, the older ones present 
because of political influence which sent them there to escape the 
rigors of the penitentiary. Their height ranged from four feet 
seven inches to six feet three inches; and, although they represented 
greatly varying backgrounds and degrees of criminality, they were 
segregrated into the companies according to height alone. Thus a 
boy of seventeen whose only transgression was violation of the cur- 
few laws of his home town was placed in a company of hardened, 
mature criminals by accident of his stature.‘ 


Early Experiment 


From this group, Mr. Henley selected 150 whose voices were 
good enough for his purposes. After securing permission to try 
practicing without the customary armed guards around the walls 
he talked to the 150. Discovering and privately talking to the three 
“kings” or ringleaders of the institution and winning them to his 
side was an important asset to the success of the program. The 
teacher taught the group how to breathe correctly, to realize the 
meaning of words, to sing with feeling, to count time and to read 
music at sight. Then he began to organize a chorus. 

Not one of the boys knew a note of music nor anything what- 
ever about singing; yet in a little over six months they were singing 
such music as “The Soldiers’ Chorus” from Faust and Dudley 
Buck’s harmonization, in contrary motion, of “Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep” in perfect harmony, time and tune.® A selected semi- 
chorus of thirty-six voices sang the same things and a few more in 
a style which would do credit to an organization of much greater 
pretentions, and they loved it! At first, a half hour a week was 
devoted to popular sentimental songs and jazz; at the end of the 
third month the boys voluntarily asked that the “cheap stuff” be 
cut. The choral music was different; and although they could not 
express the difference they felt in it, they knew they liked it better. 

Mr. Henley witnessed many horrible methods of punishment 
in that schcol and became familiar with the various “reform” tech- 
niques, but never resorted to them in his music sessions. When he 
got the idea of taking his 150 to the State Fair to sing, authorities 
said it was impossible: The goal of every prisoner was to escape; 
and such a trip would provide many opportunities. Yet they went; 
and, with the cooperation of the three kings and the fear-inspired 
admiration the boys felt for them, not one escaped. 


4 Homer Henley, “Prison Music,”” The Atlantic Monthly, CKLIV (July, 1929), 69. 
5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 
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The Aftermath 


Authorities insist that criminals are not cured and that it is 
impossible to trace them after a period of three years in society. 
Yet, sixteen years after leaving the school, Henley said that, so far 
as he could learn, less than ten percent of his singing criminals had 
gotten in trouble again. During those years he met scores of the 
boys telling of honest, useful lives in jobs all over the country. And 
after leaving that California reform school, ninety percent of those 
erstwhile criminals had continued singing; some in cafes, some in 
vaudeville, some few in churches, most in homes and families; but 
they had all been singing somewhere, and they had not gone back 
to criminality or prison in those sixteen years.’ 


The Moore School Experience 


More recently, such experiments as this have been tried in var- 
ious types of schools. During the past ten years, the Moore School 
for Boys in Detroit has been experimenting with musical therapy 
as a means toward social adjustment. This school is an ungraded, 
nonresident school for boys with behavior problems and for those 
socially unadjusted. About one-third of the school population par- 
ticipates directly in this program. The attitude of the pupils (both 
participants and nonparticipants) has improved markedly. Since 
inaugurating the program, attendance has increased seventy per- 
cent. Teachers report a noticeable improvement in social conduct; 
parents report a satisfactory home adjustment; records disclose 
that none of these boys participating in these special activities 
— rhythm band, choir) committed a delinquent act after 
school.° 

Two hundred boys have gone through the choir (sixty per 
term) and the daily attendance for choir members has averaged a 
constant 90 percent—6 percent above the school average. The ef- 
fects of the choir and band on official records seem evident in the 
following comparison between figures for 1946-47 when the pro- 
gram was installed and 1948-49. Court appearances diminished 
9.6 percent. The number of boys admitted to a juvenile detention 
home went down 4.9 percent. There was an 84.7 percent drop in 
truancy, an 85.7 percent drop in breaking and entering, and a 50 
percent decrease in larceny. The faculty of Moore School for Boys 
is convinced that musical therapy is definitely another procedure 
conducive to the rehabilitation of the maladjusted boy.'3 

The music program in a reform school must be geared to situa- 
tions somewhat unlike those found in the ordinary public school. 
The problems of changing personnel, poor attitudes, extreme dis- 
ciplinary problems, and, often, a total lack of previous musical 
experience, require extraordinary effort to meet the child on his 
own level and to progress toward the desired end. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 
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In Ohio 


In the spring of 1951, at the request of Judge Paul W. Alex- 
ander, a music therapy program was begun on an experimental 
basis at the Child Study Institute in Toledo, Ohio.'* This juvenile 
detention home provides for children for periods of a few days to 
approximately three weeks. Because of the short terms of resi- 
dence, this institution concentrates its efforts on the therapeutic 
value of music alone, and makes no attempt to present a continuing 
organizational program. Group singing and square dancing were 
found to be recreational, educational, and therapeutic in nature; 
and to provide for active and passive participation with the em- 
phasis on the active. Group singing is valuable both as a good 
manipulator for other activities and as a program in itself. It re- 
duces tension, provides a fine emotional outlet and a good socializing 
experience, and is helpful in modifying unfavorable moods and at- 


titudes of the group and of individuals to more socially acceptable 
ones.}5 


The Child Study Institute found that musical talent shows are 
a successful method of affording the children a legitimate way to 
gain attention, recognition, and even a degree of prestige in the 
group. Although there is the problem of the aggressive child try- 
ing to “steal the show,” the withdrawn members also will perform 
after urging from the group. When shown he can perform and do 
it well, there is a noticeable increase in the withdrawn child’s feel- 
ings of self-esteem and security. The children are encouraged to 
do their best and most are eager to do a good job.!© 


Musical games and quizzes are also found to be popular with 
all. Here is healthy competition, comparative freedom of self- 
expression, good means of releasing pentup energy and of gaining 
recognition from the group. The singing of hymns for the Sunday 
chapel service and the Christmas program are also important parts 
of the same music curriculum. Classes in autoharp have proven 
an excellent means of expression and nonverbal communication. 
The older boys find satisfaction in making and learning to play 
simple instruments such as the one-string fiddle.!7 


Opportunity for passive participation is provided in well-se- 
lected films and musical programs presented with informational 
comments. Mood music was tried at meals, during relaxation time 
after meals, at work time, at the hour of retiring, and when the 
group was in a disturbed state; and the results encourage further 
experimentation. Music tests such as E. Thayer Gaston’s “Test of 
Musicality,” adapted to the situation, are given to all who remain 


14 Janet M. Lindecker, “Music Therapy in a Juvenile Detention Home,” Music Therapy 
1953, Third Book of Proceedings of the National Asscciationfor Music Therapy, III (N.A.N.T. 
1954), 108. 

15 Ibid., p. 109. 

16 Ibid. 


17 Ibid., pp. 111-113. 
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a week or more. This gives something concrete upon which to base 
the decision as to who should receive special instruction.!® 

Music reports are part of the record which goes to court to 
round out the picture of each child. This short-term detention 
situation seems to be favorably influenced by such a music pro- 
gram. In the words of Miss Lindecker, “... After 2144 years at the 
Child Study Institute, I am increasingly more confident that music 
therapy can take its place in such centers with the many services 
that contribute toward a satisfactory adjustment of our children 
to society.” !9 


In Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Junior Republic of Grove City, Pennsyi- 
vania, boasts of a choir of exceptional ability. Its director, Mrs. 
Gertrude McCandless, believes the boys must know about something 
before they can enjoy it; therefore the members receive a rather 
thorough training program in practice sessions. Regular music 
classes are held throughout the school with unison work the primary 
activity. From these classes, approximately one hundred boys are 
selected for the choir. Fifty to sixty are used at a time, working 
on a system similar to a football team. Everyone comes to sectional 
practices, but does not know when he will be called upon to sing in 
a concert. This system inspires the boys to good conduct in order 
to be chosen to sing. 

Such a choir has the problem of turnover, for some boys may 
be residents for a year, others longer; yet the choir does four-part 
work. Rehearsal is primarily through sectional practices; in this 
way the boys do not become bored while waiting for another section 
to drill its part. 


The boys are encouraged to sing with volume and enthusiasm, 
but not to shout. Everyone sings. Working under the theory that 
nothing is learned without trying, every mouth moves during prac- 
tice. Mrs. McCandless believes in telling the group when they im- 
prove; honest commendation works wonders. 


Again, the emphasis is on adapting the music to the child, be- 
ginning where he is. With such a variety of ages as is found in a 
boys’ school choir, the problem of interesting and appropriate music 
is a considerable one. No series is entirely perfect for such a 
group; parts of several series and a great deal of supplementary 
material constitute the musical resources. At Pennsylvania Junior, 
Singing Down the Road (Ginn and Company) has been found to be 
a valuable collection, and the Hymnal is also generally used. Va- 
riety in program material is considered in choosing music to be 
worked on in the choir. A typical program might include such 
titles as: “My God and I,” “Happy Wanderer,” “The Gospel Train,” 
“Leprechaun’s Lullaby,” “My Task,” and “This Old House.” 


18 Ibid., p. 113. 
19 Ibid., p. 114. 
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Membership in the choir has greatly influenced the attitudes 
and behavior of the Republic’s citizens. One boy who had been a 
school discipline problem tried out for the choir and was discovered 
to possess an extraordinarily fine voice without ever having been 
aware of it. In the choir, he sang baritone for the public appear- 
ances and found the means of approval that he longed for. It 
changed his attitudes, giving him a sense of accomplishment he had 
never had. His personality, behavior, and philosophy were trans- 
formed. He said he didn’t know people could be nice before. An- 
other boy wrote back to the school after graduation that the choir 
had given him “confidence in myself and others” and that looking 
back with the perspective of distance he could see how it changed 
his life. This boy became a ministerial student in college. 

Such a choir does have a transforming effect on its members. 
There is a unifying effort required for singing in a group; the boys 
learn to conform and their attitudes are changed. The benefit lies 
in each being challenged to give the best. 


Other Programs 


Other reform schools are recognizing in their music program 
similar potentialities for the reforming of juvenile delinquents. The 
Wisconsin State Reformatory at Green Bay has found music ap- 
preciation classes on an extremely basic level to be very successful. 
Musical films and record listening sessions are presented to the 
entire institution ; and for those interested in more active participa- 
tion, instrumental classes are offered. A fourteen-piece dance band 
plays in the diningroom during the dinner hour; and at all institu- 
tional basketball games and programs. Variety shows with inmate 
participation and outside programs are an effort to make music 
participation available to everyone rather than to a select group. 
Vocational guidance through the music department is available; 
and, as a result, two parolees entered a piano tuning school, one 
played professionally, and several attended the Conn Vocational 
School of Instrumental Repair upon being paroled.?° 

The Indiana Boys School at Plainfield centers its program 
around its band and choral groups, and supplements the curriculum 
with talent shows. In these shows, the boys perform on the ac- 
cordion, mouth organ, piano, jews harp, saw, guitar; and sing hill- 
billy music. They find opportunity to gain recognition in their own 
way.?! 

The Iowa Training School for Boys at Eldora has a full-time 
music director whose activities include the organization and direct- 
ing of the chapel choir and chorus, various small ensembles, and 
instrumental groups. The superintendent feels that: 

“. . . All the above has a direct bearing on creating a boy’s 
confidence in himself through his ability to do something success- 
fully. For some of them it is the first time they have been made 


20 Carl W. Sturdivant, ‘Music in a Correctional Institution,”” Educational Music Magazine 
XXX (November-December, 1950), 32. 


21 Norbert M. Kniesley, personal letter, April 6, 1955. 
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to feel the importance of taking part in a team, working success- 
fully together.”’22 


East 


At the National Training School for Boys in Washington, high 
school credit is offered for music appreciation courses and for 
weekly voice lessons given to members of the choir and glee club 
having special talent. An attempt to meet the musical desires of 
the boys is made by keeping an up-to-date collection of popular rec- 
ords which are played as an evening recreation. Visiting choirs, 
glee clubs and bands are a popular entertainment. The supervisor 
of education believes “. .. that music is good therapy, that it will en- 
large the appreciation and understanding, and bolster the morale.”’?3 

In Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., instrumental 
music is the strongest medium. Many emotionally disturbed and 
delinquent boys feel that only “sissies” sing, but playing an instru- 
ment is a different matter. Instruction is by class method and the 
desire to become a member of the band and thus participate in 
off-campus parades and other events is strong motivation. Again, 
it is felt that there is a definite beneficial influence on the boys who 
enter the music program and stick with it.?4 


The Challenge 


Although the general principles of the music program in a pub- 
lic school and that in a special institution for juvenile delinquents 
may be the same, the latter situation presents a special challenge to 
meet the unique problems. It is extremely important that those 
concerned, usually boys, enjoy the activity ; for only then can it have 
its greatest influence for good. Therefore the material to be used 
is of great significance. One authority suggests music which all 
boys like as: “Whiffenpoof Song,” “Stouthearted Men,” “Marching 
Along, “Song of the Vagabond,” (Vagabond King), “Abdullah 
Bulbul Ameer,” college football songs, Basic Songs for Male Voices 
(American Book Company), Twice 55 Songs for Male Voices (C. C. 
Birchard and Company) .25 

As can be seen from the examples noted, music is finding a 
place in the program of reforming juvenile delinquents. The sev- 
eral institutions mentioned differ considerably in the musical areas 
covered. Some attempt highly appreciative approaches to good 
music, while others maintain a more or less popular level only. Yet 
all emphasize the importance of the individual child and of meet- 
ing him at his own level. All recognize the influence of music in 
improving attitudes and behavior and in decreasing social mal- 
adjustments. 

It follows that music can be an important influence in the cor- 
rection of delinquency and that its use should be extended. 


22H. L. Miles, personal letter, April 6 ,1955. 

23 Edwin I. Friedman, personal letter, April 20, 1955. 

24 Edward J. Snyder, personal letter, April 21, 1955. 

25 Alfred Spouse, “Organizing a Choir of Juvenile Delinauents,” Music Educator’s Journal, 
XXXVII (April-May, 1951), 57. 
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The Judicial Process or the 
Administrative Edict — Which? 


“No one is bound to have benefits thrust on 
him,” runs an old Common Law axiom. May it 
not be said that no one should be bound to have 
benefits pushed on him or rights mulcted away 
from him by the administrative dictum of some 
bureaucrat with a Jehovah complex? 

The mind of Justice Brandeis of the Supreme 
Court appears to have been running along these 
lines when he said the right to be left alone is one 
of the basic rights in a land where individual 
liberty is prized. 

Roger J. Waybright of Jacksonville is one of Florida’s out- 
standing lawyers. For some reason known only to himself and 
God, he undertook some ten years ago to lay the constitutional basis 
for an adequate juvenile court law. Having by his leadership and 
persistent and aggressive effort secured the passage of an enabling 
amendment, he led the fight to secure Florida’s present juvenile 
court law. 

In the field cf law, his championship of the cause of children 
in trouble marks Roger Waybright as having made the greatest 
contribution in this area since the original juvenile court law was 
passed in 1911. 

Writing for the Florida Bar Journal (October 1954), Roger J. 
Waybright considers the matter of the judicial process v. the ad- 
ministrative edict in an article entitled, “Lawyers, Lawmongers 
and Lawmakers.” We quote from it: 

“There are and always have been two methods of compelling 
individual persons to conform to those rules of proper conduct ac- 
ceptable to most citizens. The traditional American way is through 
use of the judicial process in which the nonconformist is given full 
opportunity to be heard, the right to have counsel and compulsory 
process to his witnesses, the right to insist that only evidence ad- 
missible in court under the time-tested rules shall be considered, 
and the right to appeal from a finding adverse to himself. 

“The other method is through use of administrative process, 
in which the nonconformist is deemed to have no absolute rights as 
against the will of the majority and is to be compelled to conform 
if the administrator so orders, the administrator taking into ac- 
count hearsay and other forms of so-called evidence and extending 
to the person concerned only such courtesies as the administrator 
chooses during the course of any hearing which may be held. 

“That itis feasible to utilize the judicial process even in fields 
consisting almost wholly of public health and social welfare mat- 
ters is well illustrated by such statutes as those giving a tubercular 
person every opportunity to present his side of the matter before 
he can be compelled to submit to isolation and treatment. 
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“But many of those engaged in occupations in the public health, 
social welfare and like fields, impatient with inevitable delays in- 
herent in the judicial process, prefer the administrative procedure 
which operates so much more speedily and, they contend, works in- 
justice in only a small percentage of cases. They attempt constantly 
to have enacted into law statutes which will permit the use of the 
state’s authority to compel someone to do something for his own 
good or society’s good, whether or not he wishes to do so, if an ad- 
ministrator, speaking for society, determines that it is for the good 
of the individual or of society as a whole. 


“Increasingly, these theoreticians are having their way with 
our laws, mainly because the lawyers have more and more relin- 
quished to them the field of public health, social welfare and kindred 
legislation. The fault lies not so much with the theoreticians, who 
would advocate killing all the lawyers only in moments of extreme 
exasperation and frustration, as with the lawyers themselves. Tor 
many of us have become lawmongers.” 


Juvenile Court Implication 


There is continuing pressure for public administrative welfare 
agencies, particularly in the children’s field, to take over malad- 
justed cases of delinquency as well as of neglect and dependency. 
The ultimate result would be to reduce the juvenile court to a rub- 
ber stamp facility where, by threats, or bribery in the form of as- 
sistance, the consent of the parents or guardians could not be ob- 
tained. Social evidence is sufficient for any directive or order that 
may be made. Of course, social evidence is mainly hearsay, largely 
gossip, rumor and opinion. On this sandy foundation would rest 
the destiny and happiness of the lives of children. 


Of course the report of an investigator with a trained mind 
and a desire to be objective is proper and needed for the guidance 
and enlightenment of the court. But—and this is a big “but”—this 
should come as a supplement to, and not a substitute for, legal evi- 
dence. Only sound legal evidence should support an order. A court, 
by recognizing and operating within the judicial process, can pro- 
vide legal evidence. An administrative agency may pronounce an 
administrative edict on whatever grounds pleases the ultimate di- 
rector who is usually far removed from the will of the people in 
his directive-making power. 

“But,” it may be asked, “is the will of the people enlightened 
enough to be relied on?” This people has bet its national life on 
that. Progress may be slow and awkward. The judicial process may 
exasperate the impatient and quick-acting persons. But only the 
will of the people, acting through the judicial process, can provide 
or retain liberty. 


Administrative edicts are slicker and more efficient: also they 
are the tools with which dictators and tyrants destroy liberty. 


Walter Scott Criswell 
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PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania Mason 


Fuvenile Court Institute 


( 


Fourth Session 
December 9 to 14, 1956 


_ Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


| 
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Hon. Gustav L. Schramm Hon. Walter Scott Criswell Hon. Howard B. Stewart Hon. David L. Lawrence 


Sunday, December 9 
Registration - Webster Hall Hotel 


3:30 p.m.—Causerie - Juvenile Court Building 
3333 Forbes Street 


5:30 p.m.—Buffet Supper 
7:30 p.m.—Opening Session 
The Juvenile Court Movement in America 


Hon. Walter Scott Criswell 

Editor 

The National Juvenile Court Foundation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Greetings: Hon. Howard B. Stewart 
Commissioner 
Board of Commissioners of 
Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 

Children’s Service Committee 
Warren, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, R.W.G.M. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The opening session will offer a good opportunity for all to 
become personally acquainted with each other ...a warm-up time 
and the beginning of good fellowship. 


Distinguished leaders will be associated with the Fellows of 
the Institute during the session, stimulating personal relationships 
and the free and full exchange of ideas and experiences. It is 
hoped that those present will participate freely so that maximum 
benefits may be secured for each individually and for the develop- 
ment of service to troubled children by the judicial process. 


‘ 
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Monday, December 10 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:30 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
3:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 
Spiritual Values in Family and in Community Life 
Rev. Dr. Solomon B. Freehof 
Rabbi 
Rodef Shalom Temple 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady 

Secretary 

National Conference of Catholic Charities 
Washington, D.C. 


Rev. Dr. G. Mason Cochran 
Minister 

Second Presbyterian Church 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


The Fellows will attend Court sessions in groups of seven in 
order to participate actively in the proceedings. Meanwhile others, 
in appropriate groups, will familiarize themselves with the pro- 
cedures in the Detention Home and in the Probation, Medical and 
Clerical Departments of the Court. 


Tuesday, December 11 
9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:30 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1 
3 
7 


:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
:30 p.m.—Discussion 
:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 
Court - Police Relationships 
Mr. James F. McKnight 
Inspector 
Bureau of Police of the City of Pittsburgh 


Rev. Solomon B. Freehof Msgr. John O’Grady Rev. G. Mason Cochran Mr. James F. McKnight 


> 
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Wednesday, December 12 


9:30 a.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 
Court - School Relationships 


Dr. Earl A. Dimmick 
Superintendent 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm 

Director 

Division of Guidance and Child Accounting 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


12:00 noon—Lunch - Faculty Club of the University of Pittsburgh 
1:00 p.m.—Visit to the: 

Nationality Rooms of the University of Pittsburgh 
3:30 p.m.—The Thorn Hill School 

Court - Institution Relationships 


Hon. G. Howland Shaw 
Chairman 
Attorney General’s Conference on Crime and 
Juvenile Delinquency, 1946 
Washington, D.C. 
6:00 p.m.—Dinner - The Thorn Hill School 


9:00 p.m.—Return to Webster Hall Hotel by way of 
Mt. Washington 


Thursday, December 13 
9:30 a.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 


Medical Program of Pittsburgh and the Court 


Samuel M. Wishik, M. D. 

Professor of Maternal and Child Health 
Graduate School of Public Health 
University of Pittsburgh 


4 
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Dr. Earl A. Dimmick Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm Hon. G. Howland Shaw Samuel M. Wishik, M.D. 
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Mr. George H. Deike Mr. William E. Yeager Mr. Charles H. Nitsch Col. Ralph T. Miller 
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3:00 p.m.—Visit to the: 


Gumbert School for Girls 


Friday, December 14 


12:00 noon - Luncheon - Banquet Hall of the Masonic Temple 


Presiding: Mr. George H. Deike, R.W.P.G.M. 


Invocation: Rabbi Aaron B. Ilson 
Temple Sinai 


Toastmaster: Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 


Greetings: Hon. David L. Lawrence 
Mayor 
City of Pittsburgh 


Awards for service to children as Fellows of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 


Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, R.W.G.M. 


Address: Colonel Ralph T. Miller 
Provincial Commander for New England 
The Salvation Army 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Benediction: Rev. Dr. Francis R. Duffy, C.S.Sp. 
Catholic Chaplain 
Juvenile Detention Home of 
Allegheny County 


Incidental Music: Instrumental Trio 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm, Violin 
Mr. Eero W. Davidson, Cello 
Mr. Oscar W. Demmler, Piano 
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Fellows of the Institute 


MARK H. AMUNDSON 


Born Clear Lake, South Dakota: B.A., LL. B. University 
of Minnesota; World War I veteran; general law practi- 
tioner Baker, Montana, and Bowman, Nort! Daavia; state’s 
attorney for Bowman County for ten years; since uppoint- 
ment by Governor Brunsdale on May 1, 1954, judge of the 
— Court of the Sixth Judicial District, Mandan, North 

akota. 


WALTER H. BECKHAM 


Harvard University Law School; public school teacher, 
member Georgia Legislature for two sessions; active in local 
and state welfare organizations; past president Florida Pro- 
bation and Parole Association; Florida (past president), 
National (two-year president) Council, International Asso- 
ciation (vice-president) Juvenile Court Judges; professional 
council National Probation and Parole Association; pub- 
licized in Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” for the rare distinction 
of never having had an appeal from his rulings as to de- 
linquent children; president judge, Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court of Dade County, Miami, Florida. since 1933, 


PAUL K. CONNOLLY 


Boston University Law School; World War I veteran, 
serving in the three theatres of operation, judge advocate, 
major (Army); private law practitioner, second generation; 
director local Red Cross, trustee Waltham Hospital, vice- 
president Waltham Boys’ Club; local (past president), 
Massachusetts Bar Associations; Massachusetts (executive 
committee), National Council Juvenile Court Judges; Water- 
town Yacht Club, United States Power Squadron, Fourth 
Degree Knights of Columbus; justice, Second District Court 
of —"-y Middlesex, Holden at Waltham, Massachusetts, 
since 1952. 


BYRON B. CONWAY 


LL.B. University of Wisconsin Law School; general law 
practitioner, special attorney United States Department of 
Justice; Wood County (past president), Wisconsin (Board 
of Governors, Director Real Estate, Trust, and Probate 
section) State Bar Associations; state chairman March of 
Dimes, county chairman American Red Cross, past grand 
knight Knights of Columbus; past chief ranger Catholic 
Order of Foresters; trustee Viterbo College at LaCrosse; 
member Juvenile Court Judges Advisory Committee to as- 
sist in revision of Wisconsin Children’s Code 1954-55; and 
to State Department of Public Welfare 1956; judge, County 
og of Wood County, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, since 

950. 
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MELVIN I. CRONIN 


LL.B. University of San Francisco; private law practi- 
tioner, member California State Legislature for seven ses- 
sions, sponsoring progressive and humane legislation; active 
fraternally and politically, appointed member to the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1944 and 1948; served 
on Municipal Court Bench for two years previous to 
appointment to Superior Court in 1944; has presided over 
all departments but finds juvenile court work most interest- 
ing and challenging; member California Advisory Committee 

' on Children and Youth, staunch adyocate of widening juve- 
nile probationary services and extension of community 
activities to prevent delinquency; presiding judge, juvenile 
division Superior Court in and for the City and County of 

4 San Francisco, California, since 1953. 


ANTHONY ALOYSIUS FILIPIAK 


Born Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; LL.B. University of 
Southern California; admitted to Indiana Bar in 1924, private 
practice to 1949; East Chicago Bar Association, American 
Legion, Polish National Alliance; Author: Compilation of 
Juvenile Code of Indiana, 1953; contributor to discussions 
of juvenile problems in annual reports 1950-1955; judge, 


Juvenile Court of Lake County, East Chicago, Indiana, since 
1949. 


HUBERT GLOVER 


LL.B. University of Colorado Law School; private law 
practitioner; active in-youth work and Masonry: past presi- 
dent YMCA, Rocky Mountain Council Boy Scouts, Silver 
i Beaver Award, Pueblo and International (Lieutenant Gov- 
: ernor-Elect, Division IV) Kiwanis, Goodwill Industries, 
| Community Welfare Council; Pueblo AF and AM, York 
| Rite, Scottish Rite, past master Silver State Lodge, past 
grand master of Masons in Colorado; past president Col- 
| orado County Judges Association; judge, County Court of 
Pueblo County, Pueblo, Colorado, since 1933. 


R. H. GOLLMAR 


LL.B. University of Wisconsin Law School; past presi- 
dent and lieutenant governor Kiwanis; past president Wis- 
consin Community Chests and Councils; past grand master 
Masons; Wisconsin Bar Association; National Council 
Juvenile Court Judges; judge, County Court for Sauk 
County, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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BEN GUIDER 


LL.B. University of Mississippi; Mississippi House of 
Representatives 1936 to 1940; military service World War 
II, three years overseas; municipal judge 1945, county 
prosecuting attorney 1946, special United States commis- 
sioner; past president Lions Club, Warren County Bar 
Association, Mississippi-Louisiana Fair Association; advisory 
board Salvation Army; chairman yearly finance campaigns 
Red Cross, YMCA, Boy Scouts, Salvation Army, Girl Scouts, 
Polio, Cancer; judge, Youth Court Division, County Court 
of Warren County, Vicksburg, Mississippi, since 1946. 


FRED E. HANSCOM 


LL.B. Peabody Law School, Portland, Maine; private 
law practitioner, recorder Rumford Falls Municipal Court; 
trustee Rumford National Bank; charter member, past 
president Rumford Lions Club, Rumford Rotary Club; past 
master Blazing Star Masonic Lodge, past district deputy 
grand master 20th Masonic district, grand marshal of Grand 
Lodge of Maine, active in numerous other Masonic organiza- 
tions; judge, Rumford Municipal Court, Rumford, Maine, 
since 1942. 


PAUL D. HANSHAW 


Father of three teen-age sons and a teen-age daughter; 
trustee, chairman of the building committee, chairman of 
the Board of Deacons of the Central Baptist Church; three 
consecutive terms as county tax assessor; judge, County 
Court of Craighead County, Jonesboro, Arkansas, since 


1954. 


JOHN WARREN HILL 


LL.B. Columbia University; private law practitioner; 
assistant district attorney; military service World Wars I 
and Il; member New York City Youth Commission, Com- 
mission for Foster Care of Children, Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, Mayor's Advisory 
Committee on Aid to Dependent Children, Federation Pro- 
testant Welfare Agencies; trustee National Probation and 
Parole Association; New York State Association Judges of 
Children’s Courts; Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York; Mason; presiding justice, Domestic Relations 
Court of the City of New York, since 1934. 
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ASHER HOWARD 


Marine corps veteran; teacher and athletic coach, Blount 
County High Schools; six years as esquire; judge, County 
Court of Blount County, Maryville, Tennessee, since 1955. 


HAROLD E. HUNSBERGER 


LL.B. University of Detroit; practicing attorney, Trav- 
erse City, Michigan; investigator, Special Grand Jury 
Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania; special investigator. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation serving at Pittsburgh, Miami. 
New York City, Detroit; president, Boys and Girls, Inc.: 
director, Northwest Michigan Child Guidance Clinic, Salva- 
tion Army; Lions Club, Optimist Club; judge, Probate 
Court of Grand Traverse County, Traverse City, Michigan. 
since 1953. 


G. BOWDON HUNT 


Florida Southern College; schoolteacher; supervisor, 
Florida Parole Commission; awarded Bartow Jaycee award 
for outstanding young man of 1947, Lakeland Jaycee Good 
Government award in 1950; member Florida delegation Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth; 
juvenile protection chairman, Florida Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; chairman Governor’s committee to study 
juvenile delinquency in Florida; author of commentary on 
Florida Juvenile Court Law; Florida Council (past presi- 
dent), National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Polk County, 
Bartow, Florida, since 1945. 


J. MERCER JOHNSON 


LL.B. University of Arizona; county attorney for Pima 
County; member board of directors YMCA, Tucson Child 
Guidance Clinic, Inc.; past president Tucson Kiwanis Club, 
El Rio Country Club, Arizona Judges Association; honorary 
member BPO Elks; member Tucson Lodge #4, F. and A.M., 
Tucson Consistory Scottish Rite; judge, Superior Court of 
Pima County, Tucson, Arizona, since 1946, 
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KENNETH H. KOCH 


LL.B. Dickinson School of Law; admitted to Bar in 
Lehigh County; assistant district attorney, district attorney; 
Pennsylvania, American Bar Associations; former member 
Allentown School Board; member Jordan Lodge #673, F. 
and A.M., Beauceant Commandery #94 K.T., Allentown; 
judge, Court of Common Pleas of Lehigh County, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, since 1955. 


VIRGIL H. LANGTRY 


LL.B. University of Oregon Law School; private practi- 
tioner; consultant, League of Oregon Cities; Judge Advocate 
School, University of Michigan, World War II; Multnomah 
County, Oregon State, American Bar Associations, American 
Judicature Society; member United Fund (former board 
member), YMCA, County Child Guidance Clinic, Kiwanis 
(past president); Redmond Lodge #153, A.F. and A.M., 
Legion of Honor, Order of DeMolay (life member); judge, 
Domestic Relations Department, Circuit Court, Fourth Ju- 
dicial District, Portland, Oregon, since 1951. 
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NEWELL A. LAMB 


LL.B. University of Wisconsin; private law practitioner 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Kentland, Indiana; Indiana Judges 
Association; Newton County (past president), Indiana State 
sar Associations; American Judicature Society; Phi Alpha 
Delta; Harrison Trails Council, Boy Scouts of America; 
United States appeal attorney World War II, awarded the 
Selective Service Medal by Congress; Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Juvenile Delinquency; 33° Mason, member Indiana 
Masonic Home Board, past grand master of Masons in In- 
diana; judge, Newton Circuit Court, Kentland, Indiana, 
since 1944, 


OTTO B. LINSTAD 


Law practitioner since 1914, admitted to all courts, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court of the United States; military 
experience with General Pershing in Mexico in 1914; over- 
seas with 66th Field Artillery Brigade in combat, captain 
and major; overseas with 9th Air Force World War II, 
colonel; two terms as representative, two terms as senator 
in South Dakota Legislature; Hughes County states attorney; 
South Dakota member International Supreme Council Order 
of DeMolay, Constantine and Consistory 33°; judge, County 
Court of Hughes County, Pierre, South Dakota. 
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FRANK G. LOEFFLER 


LL.B. National University, Washington, D. C.; bank 
official, Congressional secretary; past master Forest Lodge 
#130, F. and A.M., past department commander Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, past director YMCA and Wausau School 
Board, director local Mental Health Association; president 
Wisconsin Juvenile Judges Association, member National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, County Court of 
Marathon County, Wausau, Wisconsin, since 1949. 


R. KENT MARTIN 


LL.B. State University of Iowa Law School; law practi- 
tioner; past president Cass County, Southwestern Iowa Bar 
Associations; past chairman, present member, Iowa State 
Bar committee on children’s problems; member American 
Bar, American Judicature Society, National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges; Phi Delta Phi, Elks (past district deputy, 
grand exalted ruler), Pyomosa Lodge A.F. & A.M.; judge, 
District Court, 15 Judicial District, Atlantic, lowa, since 1942, 


HENRY A. RIEDERER 


LL.B. Kansas City School of Law; private law practi- 

tioner; assistant attorney general; staff member legislative 
j research committee; legal adviser to Kansas City Election 
Board, drafted county charter for Jackson County; Delta 
Theta Phi, Knights of Columbus, Kiwanis Club, Orphans 
Sponsors, Inc., Kansas City Chamber of C ce; Kansas 
City, American Bar Associations; National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges; sponsor drivers safety workshops and de- 
velopment of juvenile court courses in law school curri- 
culum; judge, Circuit Court, Sixteenth Judicial Circuit, 
Kansas City, Missouri, since 1953. 


JAMES V. RIDDEL, JR. 


LL.B. University of Kansas Law School; officer Naval 
Intelligence World War II; Advisory Board Kansas Chil- 
dren’s Service League, Wichita Children’s Home; member 
Association for Retarded Children, Optimist Club; Juvenile 
Code Commission of Kansas Legislature to draft a new 
juvenile code; Court of Common Pleas Judge; judge, Pro- 
bate Court of Sedgwick County, Wichita, Kansas, since 1955. 
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JOE DAN TROTMAN 


United States Navy; chairman Commission on Missions, 
Methodist Church; Master Mason; Lions Club, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, American Legion; Florida Council (presi- 
dent), National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, 
County Court of Walton County, DeFuniak Springs, Florida, 
since 1950. 


VENABLE VERMONT 


LL.B. University of South Carolina; law clerk to United 
States Circuit Court Judge Morris A. Soper of Baltimore; 
private law practitioner; Kiwanis Club; president Spartan- 
burg Big Brothers; advisory board Spartanburg Mental 
Health Clinic, Salvation Army, Crippled Children’s Society; 
treasurer National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, 
Children’s Court of Spartanburg County, Spartanburg, South 


Carolina, since 1948. 


NORRIS B. VINCENT 


LL.B. Jefferson School of Law, University of Louisville; 
coach and schoolteacher; special agent for Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; United States Army World War II; former 
president Daviess County Bar Association; American Legion, 
Disabled American Veterans, Moose Lodge, Masonic Lodge; 
member Owensboro-Daviess County Welfare League, Air- 
port Board, Hospital Board, Lions Club; judge, County 
Court of Daviess County, Owensboro, Kentucky, since 1954. 


THERON W. WARD 


LL.B. University of Idaho; local, Idaho State, American 
Bar Associations; Air Force World War II, Assistant Air 
Judge Advocate, European Theatre of Operations, Staff Air 
Judge Advocate, Mobile, Alabama; president, past vice- 
president Idaho Association of Probate Judges; sponsor 
Idaho Youth Rehabilitation Act of 1955; mayor, City of 
Jerome; judge, Probate Court of Jerome County, Jerome, 
Idaho. 
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That Fourth Institute Session 
By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 


From all parts of the greatest nation on earth came the Fellows 
of the Fourth Session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court 
Institute, held in Pittsburgh not far from the Golden Triangle and 
within the shadow of the Cathedral of Learning from December 9 
to 14. 

From the wild Oregon country came Virgil H. Langtry who 
broke a leg trying to reach Pittsburgh and had to return to Oregon 
from Indiana; from rock-ribbed Maine came Fred E. Hanscom; 
from the coral sands of Florida hailed G. Bowdon Hunt, and to 
balance him, Melvin I. Cronin came from the golden shores of 
California ; from the Mandan Indian country came Mark H. Amund- 
son who, when admonished by the attendance officer for being 
tardy, said he had been very busy preparing a petition to Congress 
to have the bones of Sitting Bull returned to their native resting 
place in South Dakota whence they had been stolen by some raiders 
from North Dakota; from the blue grass meadows of the dark and 
bloody ground of Kentucky came Norris Vincent of Owensboro; and 
from Vicksburg, Mississippi, where the siege has been raised for 
so long that they have almost forgotten the taste of mule meat, came 
Ben Guider who was anxious to see just what kind of people they 
were who had “run over” his grandparents. 

The others, who were equally notable, also made an enviable 
record at the Institute Their pictures and pedigrees are set forth 
on pages 38 to 44. 

When “Judge” William E. Yeager (alias O’Yeager) banged 
the gavel adjourning the Fourth Session graduation exercises in 
the Masonic Temple, it signalized the fact that 90 juvenile court 
judges from all over the country and of all shades of political and 
religious opinions and convictions enjoyed the lectures and bene- 
fited and profited by the fellowship with each other and the asso- 
ciation with the several seasoned specialists in the courtroom, on 
the field trips, and at meetings. 


The First Postgraduate 


One of the unique and pleasant features of the Fourth Session 
was the return of Dave Rosenau, fellow of the First Session, to take 
“graduate work.” He came at his own expense and contributed 
greatly to the warmth and geniality that enveloped the Fellows as 
they went about their work and study. 

Dave feels that his jurisdiction over wayward and neglected 
children, though the cases are not numerous, is the most important 
part of his work as judge of the County Court of Limestone County, 
Alabama. That is the way the other 2500 multiple-jurisdiction 
judges throughout the nation should feel. We hope that Dave and 
his colleagues who have his type of jurisdiction may inspire and 
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infect the others with the sense of office and the sense of mission 
they have and exercise in regard to children who need the guidance 
or protection of the law. 


Hail, Dave! We place your name beside that of Abou ben 
Adhem as one who not only loved his fellow men but extended his 
love particularly to the children of his fellow men. We confer no 
higher degree, no matter how many times you return to future In- 
stitutes, but we hope the times may be many. 


Causerie 
(please consult modern dictionery) 


The Fourth Session opened, according to the pattern which has. 
become traditional, with a Causerie (less dignified students would 
call it a “Bull Session,” but that would be beneath our judicial 
dignity), where each met the other and tried surreptitiously to read 
name badges. 

Along about 6:30, the dignitaries gathered in the spacious re- 
creation room of the Schramm Juvenile Court Building, where a 
beautifully ordered and most nutritious banquet was served, pre- 
pared and waitressed by skilled and dainty hands of members of 
the court staff. Some of the judges did more than ‘justice’ to the 
feast, and showed signs of falling asleep during the vocal part of 
the program. 


After the ‘royal gorge,’ the amiable host, Judge Schramm, took 
over the pleasant task of introducing the visiting judges to the 
citizens of Pittsburgh. Showing rare executive ability, he had them 
introduce themselves. Some became so enthusiastic about the sub- 
ject they were discussing that by the time your Editor (who was 
supposed to consume several hours outlining the Juvenile Court 
Movement in America) was reached, not only had the juvenile court 
movement been pretty well covered, but many unique local features 
had been added by the judges introducing themselves. 


Will'am E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M., and Charles H. Nitsch, 
R.W.G.M., spoke words of welcome on behalf of the Masonic fra- 
ternity. Mr. Yeager likened the work of the Institute to the work 
of the crippled children’s hospitals, and said it is in perfect keeping 
with the traditions of Masonry. He added that they are proud to 
have the Juvenile Court at Pittsburgh for clinical study because the 
devoted leadership of Judge Schramm and his staff affords a good 
example of a fairly adequate juvenile court in action and especially 
happy relationships to other agencies dealing with wayward and 
neglected children. 


Judicial Circulation 


Again in the traditional pattern, the judges were assigned to 
four groups, each in charge of a sergeant selected from the group. 
One group visits the courtroom, observing the conduct of the court 
hearing. Each member of the group has an opportunity to accom- 
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pany Judge Schramm as he retires to the ‘little round-table room’ 
where the Judge interviews the child. This session, which Judge 
Schramm says is the ‘heart of the court,’ exemplifies two basic 
ideas—individualization and personalization—in a striking manner. 


Other groups are conducted to other departments of the Court: 
the detention home, the intake department, the clerical department 
with record, registration and stenographic units, the homefinding 
department, the probation department. They are encouraged to 
ask questions and are free to go wherever they wish throughout the 
Court building for observation and study of the methods used in 
caring for the children and meeting their needs. 

Each group, in turn, is so circulated that all see every depart- 
ment and activity of the Court. 


Spiritual Values in Family and Community Life 


On Monday, this judicial circulation continued throughout the 
morning and until 3:30 in the afternoon when a group meeting was 
held to consider Spiritual Values in Family and Community Life. 
Leading off was Rabbi Freehof of the Rodef Shalom Temple who, 
in a sense, ministers to all the people of Pittsburgh in a cultural 
way. He pointed out the unhappy revolt of youth against parental 
authority ; and suggested that our present so-called wave of juvenile 
delinquency might be essentially the extension of this revolt to 
authority in general. He referred to the necessity of teaching chil- 
dren, through training and discipline, to honor their parents as the 
Fourth Commandment bids. 

Dr. Freehof was followed by Monsignor O’Grady who cast his 
presentation on the theme of neighborliness, and gave numerous 
examples showing that there are latent strengths in the families 
and homes of neighborhoods even in areas of poor housing and 
other adverse social and economic conditions. He holds that these 
strengths can be pooled for the benefit of children and youth, and 
that this should be done on a community basis, cutting through re- 
ligious and racial barriers. 

Another theme touched on by Monsignor was the concept of the 
juvenile court remaining a court of kindly authority answerable to 
the community it serves. He warned against the present tendency 
of ‘specialists’ and ‘administrative authorities’ to take over the 
functions of the juvenile court in relation to children. 

It was interesting to note how, without previous plan, the dis- 
cussion of Dr. Cochran dovetailed into the dissertations of the pre- 
vious two, supplementing and reemphasizing what they had said. 
Dr. Cochran stressed the home as the meaningful matrix where the 
ideals that govern the life of children are inculcated; and listed a 
number of ways in which the church might help in the problems of 
restraining, retraining, and guiding the wayward and neglected 
children of any community. 

And thus, in scriptural language, morning and evening were 
one day. 
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Court-Police Relationships 


On Tuesday, at the end of the circulation routine, the entire 
group of Fellows gathered in the courtroom with Judge Schramm 
for a brisk exchange of questions, answers, comments, and sugges- 
tions. Judge Schramm took this occasion to point out again that 
he was not setting up his court as a model for the Fellows to follow 
but using it as a practical teaching framework from which he hoped 
they might derive helpful ideas. He asked their suggestions for 
improving his procedures. The only ‘fixed’ ideas he presented were 
these: that each child should be treated as an individual; and that 
the Judge should use his office and his influence to ‘personalize’ the 
law in the mind of every child to whom the Court ministered. 

Barely had the Fellows had time to finish dinner before they 
were called on to participate in the session on police-court relation- 
ships, presented by Inspector McKnight, liaison officer between the 
Pittsburgh police and the Court. Mr. McKnight briefly reviewed 
the Pittsburgh situation as it existed before the establishment of 
his position, describing the steps that lead from his selection to the 
present system of police-court reporting and exchange of informa- 
tion and service. The value of the session lies in the demonstrated 
development that happy and effective working relationships can be 
worked out; and in the discussion as to how the Pittsburgh plan 
might be followed elsewhere. 


Court-School Relationships 


The presentation by Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm, describing the co- 
operation of his Department of Child Guidance and Accounting 
with the Court and other social agencies, justified the pride Pitts- 
burgh takes in its school system. Mr. Schwarm spoke of the com- 
prehensive reports furnished the Court by the school caseworkers, 
of the testimony of principals, and the joint planning for school 
children in trouble. 

A very active, retired school principal, Dr. John H. Adams, 
related the story of the development of the Children’s Fund, raised 
and devoted to the special and unforeseeable needs of children not 
provided for in the regular and conventional budget for meeting 
the needs of the court wards. This fund, which has grown to some- 
thing in excess of $25,000 a year, was suggested by Mrs. Sophie L. 
Schramm, mother of Judge Schramm, herself a retired teacher who 
volunteered her services at the Court and in the detention home. 

Some of the examples cited by Dr. Adams seemed little short 
of miraculous. It appeared from comments and discussion that 
some of the judges had funds of this general character; but it was 
also evident that others were moved to return to their home juris- 
dictions to do likewise. This was just one of the illustrations of 
leadership adroitly suggested to the Fellows as an incident and 
obligation attached to their judicial position. 

Lunch was had this day in the faculty diningroom of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on one of the upper floors of the magnificent, 
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42-story Cathedral of Learning; and was followed by a tour of the 
Nationality Rooms and other points of interest in this key building 
of the University. 


Court-Institution Relationships 


Quite appropriately, this subject was considered in connection 
with the visits to institutions. The speaker who presented this 
phase of court work was the Honorable G. Howland Shaw, veteran 
member of the State Department with notable foreign service, 
chairman of the Attorney General’s Conference on Delinquency and 
Crime, active board member for numerous correctional and train- 
ing institutions. 

Out of a rich background of observation and study and experi- 
ence, Dr. Shaw explained the role of the institution in relation to 
the problems of the care of deprived children. He suggested that 
the increasing demoralization and mechanization of homelife and 
social institutions produced a need for institutions of various types 
requiring highly trained and skilled personnel and described the 
residential treatment center for emotionally disturbed children. 
The best index to the efficiency of an institution, Dr. Shaw said, is 
the happiness of the children resident therein. 


The Fellows were entertained for this meeting at the Thorn 
Hill School, a county institution for boys whose problems are not 
so severe as to warrant commitment to the state training school. 
Touring the buildings and grounds, talking freely with boys and 
staff, the Fellows gained the general impression that Thorn Hill 
rates well up in terms of Dr. Shaw’s ‘happiness index.’ 

A visit to Gumbert School, counterpart of Thorn Hill for girls, 
was made the following day. 


Medical Program of Pittsburgh and the Court 


This program was led by Dr. Samuel M. Wishik of the Univer- 
sity, assisted by Dr. Stanley B. Morgenlander, Court psychiatrist; 
and proved to be one of the most interesting and discussion-provok- 
ing of all. Dr. Wishik devoted considerable time to describing the 
physical growth and development of the child in relation to the de- 
velopment of mental and emotional phases of personality. He 
showed, and illustrated by charts, that children develop at different 
rates and that delayed development may cause worries and emo- 
tional upset, especially during the periods of puberty and adoles- 
cence. 

He followed the discussion by distributing reading lists. 


Commencement 


Ceremonies incident to the presentation of framed certificates 
were held at luncheon in the Masonic Temple, attended by some 
500 of Pittsburgh’s interested citizens, a large number of Masons 
and their friends. Mr. Yeager presided for Mr. Deike who was 
absent due to business. Greetings from Pittsburgh’s Mayor David 
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L. Lawrence were brought by Councilman John Rodgers. Presen- 
tation of certificates was made by Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, R.W.G.M. 
of Pennsylvania. 

The principal address was delivered by Col. Ralph T. Miller, 
Provincial Commander for New England, Salvation Army, Boston. 
While stationed in Pittsburgh earlier, Col. Miller had been one of 
the prime movers in the establishment of the Juvenile Court Chil- 
dren’s Fund under the sponsorship of the Salvation Army, becoming 
one of the original trustees. His address to the graduates was a 
stirring and earnest appeal on behalf of the work in which they are 
engaged. 

A pleasant and unique feature of the graduation was the 
awarding of honorary degrees to those who had in some way aided 
the establishment or conduct of the Institute: 

Hon. Walter Scott Criswell, Mr. Sanford M. Chilcote, Mr. 
George H. Deike, Col. Ralph T. Miller, Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, Mrs. 
John M. Phillips, Dean Roscoe Pound, Mrs. Sophie L. Schramm. 

Resolutions were presented expressing the gratitude of the 
Feliows to the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania for the opportunity 
to attend the Institute; to Judge Schramm and his staff for out- 
standing and cordial hospitality and cooperation and to others who 
helped on the program and otherwise. A gift to which each Fellow 
donated was presented to the Pennsylvania Mason Children’s Fund 
in honor of Mrs. Sophie L. Schramm in recognition of the fact that 
her influence and her inspiration were the dynamic agents in ini- 
tiating both the Children’s Fund and the Institute. Presentation 
of the resolutions was made by Venable Vermont, Fellow and 
Treasurer of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

Thus ended the Fourth Session of the Pennsylvania Mason 
Juvenile Court Institute. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Board of Juvenile Court 
Judges was held in Milwaukee on November 28, 1956. Joining with 
judges in the discussions relative to reporting juvenile court in- 
formation to the armed services and to the selective service system 
were a representative from the Fifth Army, Chicago, and from the 
Wisconsin selective service office. 

JOHN J. KENNEY reported on programming for the 1957 
Conference of the National Council to be held in Milwaukee June 
19 to 21. 


New officers were elected at this meeting: 


County Court of Portage County, Stevens Point 
County Court of Dodge County, Juneau 
Joseph W. Wilkus 


County Court of Sheboygan County, Sheboygan 
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Spiritual Values in Family and in 
Community Life 


By REV. G. MASON COCHRAN 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


The topic that engages our attention this afternoon, Spiritual 
Values in Family and in Community Life, has become not only the 
subject of investigation, but in many cases one of the few areas of 
nope in a difficult and dangerous situation. It is an area of hope 
because so little has been done about it in specifics; and the few 
efforts that have been made have occasioned such dramatic success 
that, more and more, educators, clergymen, and social agencies have 
been studying it. 

The General Assembly of my own church, in 1954, issued a 
statement concerning the basic needs of all children, listing the 
following: first, parental love and affection, spiritual and moral 
guidance, emotional stability, and parental discipline; second, ac- 
ceptance by family and friends, a sense of accomplishment, ade- 
quate food, care, shelter, and education. Of these, all but the last 
can be considered spiritual values. 

Most of them are fostered by and find their best expression in 
the home; but it must also be remembered that the home itself is 
modified by external agencies and influences. Among these must 
be mentioned churches, good schools with curricula adapted to the 
individual needs of individual pupils, decent housing, economic 
security, health and welfare programs, child guidance clinics, and 
adequate facilities for family recreation. To you, these are truisms; 
but they confront us as few other commonplaces can with the 
lamentable fact of our multiple failures. 


Our Failures 


Merely to go over this list of our inadequacies is to present in- 
controvertible evidence that President Roosevelt’s “ill-housed, ill- 
clothed one-third” were not the only Americans deprived of valued 
goods in an economy of abundance. Indeed, though these things 
contribute to the problems and tensions faced by multitudes, they 
are not the only contributory causes, and in some cases are far from 
important factors affecting individual failures. Yet it is the hope 
of our time that the family can once again assert its special position 
in the training and development of young America by the renewal 
of the spiritual values that once were an integral part of every 
youthful experience. The truly heartening thing about it is the 
recognition of these values by the young people themselves. 

One of my friends tells the story of Thanksgiving last year. 
In a burst of family concern, he had rented a large part of a floor 
of a hotel and prepared an abundant feast to which all members of 
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the family were invited. They came from the ends of the earth, 
all gathered together, and had a very happy occasion. But on the 
way home from the hotel, his nine-year-old son said, “It was a 
—s party, Dad, but I think we ought to have Thanksgiving 
at home.” 

This year, a smaller party was planned. The group gathered 
at home; the food was good, though the service may have left some- 
thing to be desired; there was much work that had to be done by 
some members of the family working for a long period of time. But 
at the close of the meal, while the group sat conversing at the table, 
the smaller brother of last year’s objector said, “Boy, isn’t it grand 
to have Thanksgiving at home!” Yet for every triumphant and 
relatively easy occasion of this sort, there are 364 days of solid 
training, uncertain tensions, necessary family councils about family 
problems, and sheer, downright, monotonous drudgery . . . a lot of 
shadows with very few highlights. 


Emotional Growth 


It has been pointed out that the emotional life of the family 
has a determining influence on the kind of faith the child will have. 
The child who is wanted and really loved, who is forgiven when 
rebellious and helped when he fails, has a start toward strong men- 
tal health. 

Children grow by identifying themselves with their parents. 
They observe their failures, attitudes, outlooks, faith. This is won- 
derful when the family is characterized by wisdom, love and mutual 
confidence. This means healthy development within the useful 
framework of the varieties of experience. But when the eviron- 
ment is marked by mistrust, tensions, confusion, frustration, 
poverty, ignorance, and simple neglect, the possibilities of difficulty 
are as tremendous as anything modern society faces. 

The basis for developing healthy young life rests principally 
on the inevitability of human personality. We must be willing to 
let the child make his own way. From the beginning we have prob- 
lems accepting him as he is. The infant intruder with the voice 
box at one end and no sense of responsibility at the other creates 
real consternation in the home. He shakes up the family con- 
stantly, even to the time when he brings his own children home to 
their grandparents. He is himself; and he must be loved for what 
he is, not for what he accomplishes. 

The loveless household is a traumatic household. The “hood- 
lum” and the “incorrigible” often come from “good” homes; but 
these are homes in which there is no appreciation of individual 
difficulties and no affection as the bond of family life. 

Family life has new religious importance given it by the pres- 
ent interpretations of science. Parents are working together with 
God in giving assistance, in guiding and developing life. In their 
hands rests the spiritual destiny of persons, races, and nations. 
The home has not many responsibilities remaining; but those it 
retains are among the most important on earth. The diminishing 
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role played by the family in general is accounted for in many ways: 
the unusual mobility of American life; the increasing number of 
families in which both parents are regularly employed ; the increas- 
ing activities in wider areas. 


The Family’s Diminishing Role 


You are well aware of the families moving each year. One 
in every five Americans will change his residence this year. The 
immense increase in the population of the Pacific Northwest, Cali- 
fornia, Florida; the vast conglomerating of families in the “green 
belt” where are found air and space but few of the humanities be- 
yond the supermarket and drive-in eatery, are eloquent testimonies 
of this trend, doubled with the shift of population in the inner city 
where people are moving as rapidly as income, training, and avail- 
able space make possible better conditions. 

Yet each of these transfers occasions the severing of ties with 
family and accustomed ways of life and congenial groups of people; 
and the consequent necessity of establishing new relationships 
which may be better or worse. 

A greater occasion for concern lies in the families in which 
both parents work. The mother who is the center around which 
the household revolves simply is not present. The children leave 
for school after the parents have departed for work; and arrive 
home long before the parents are free from their labor. The old 
eager bursting into the house to tell mother of a triumph or to seek 
the home refuge to sob out the tale of some disappointment or grief 
is precluded in this sort of household; and the drain on the energies 
of the parents makes the family gathering a thing of the past. 

The tremendous increase in humanity as a result of higher in- 
come is poor compensation for the losses, because the gadgets are 
themselves another wedge in disrupting the family. No one ever 
sang as the dishwasher did its necessary chores as the family did 
when the dishes were being washed and dried by hand; and the 
fact that the machine does not complain about having to do the 
work is poor recompense for the sense of responsibility and obliga- 
tion that the older method engendered. 


Other Disruptive Influences 


The increasing organization of larger than family units for 
recreation, fellowship, instruction, indeed for all occasions and op- 
portun‘ties, is another area of challenge to the sincere parent. He 
finds his youngsters, from the earliest days of school, are grouped 
into postclassroom activity which absorbs all the free time, except 
for preparing lessons; and the group is again larger than and dif- 
ferent from the family. 


The genera! impersonality of modern family life is simply a 
matter of fact. 

One of the few places where an individual is anything like 
himself is at home; yet here, too often, it is the unfortunate charac- 
teristic sternly to repress any social intercourse that finds expres- 
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sion. The victim of outside influence all day long, badgered by 
being at his best all the time, pushed around by his superiors and 
competitors and unable to vent his smallest vexations, he is in a 
state of utter rebellion. Father snarls at the children and barks 
at his wife; and, generally speaking, is disagreeable and grouchy; 
even on the occasions when he is not, the family cannot tell when 
there may be an incident of this kind. 

He is one of a group. He is determined in what he does not 
by preference or skill but purely by what is accepted as standard 
by a collection of individuals with whom he is associated. This 
impersonality leads almost directly to a loss of the sense of re- 
sponsibility, for when he is constantly degraded in every situation, 
his opinions disregarded, his person regimented, since he seems 
anonymous and unimportant, he must either assert himself to at- 
tention or resign himself to indifference; and both are tragic for 
society. 

Finally, I mention as a disruptive influence, the lack of creative 
imagination on the part of many parents. Art is something you 
buy in an art gallery. Music is something you listen to in a concert 
hall or on “hi-fi.” The dance is something done by companies of 
professionals. Sports are things you watch by preference on TV 
because you won’t even get chilled walking to the arena from the 
taxi which has brought you as close as it could because of traffic. 
Formerly it was true that there were all sorts of activities available 
to the dabbler. 

Actually, today there are those who resent the do-it-yourself 
person and the one who tries to encompass style without doing it 
professionally. Not all these things can be corrected outside the 
family experience. There are many families in which this sort of 
encouragement and assistance is impossible, so that in the future 
as in the immediate past it will be necessary for someone or some 
group to stand in loco parentis to some children so that they may 
recognize the validity of the spiritual approach to family situations 
and know something of the methods of achieving the spiritual 
— within the youth or the adult. It cannot but be helpful to 
each of us. 


Procedures in Adaptation 


Some procedures must be found to help in adapting to family 
life. The following might be suggested as ways to be recommended 
for those who have young people in their charge: First, the family 
ought to be an outgoing fellowship. It ought not to be utterly self- 
involved. Other personalities different from those in the home 
ought to be introduced at intervals to extend the family horizons 
and beget understanding and appreciation within the household. 

Secondly, the family ought to have fun together. There ought 
to be a place where the whole group can relax, free from the cares 
and ordinary involvements of every day, free to enjoy simple fel- 
lowship with each other. This, too, helps to develop a sense of 
belonging and of being accepted. 
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Third, the family ought to worship together. This means more 
than saying grace at every meal, though it certainly includes that. 
It means family worship, that old and frequently misunderstood 
activity which has been so endlessly lampooned in the slick journals, 
but which was a source of strength and comfort and inspiration in 
many households in what we are wont to consider simpler times. 
More than this, they should go to public worship together, being 
associated with like-minded persons in search of the highest presen- 
tation of man’s deepseated conviction that there is something out- 
side himself to which he owes homage as a continuing source of 
inspiration and strength. 


It was a sound instinct on the part of some judges that sen- 
tenced youthful offenders to church school instead of to jail; and 
the results might be infinitely better if the whole family could be 
similarly sentenced under those conditions. Many persons have 
found the time of worship a real benediction against travail and 
insecurity. 


Living Together 


For the family to learn together is also important. This means 
developing racial understanding through having foreigners as 
guests in the household, appreciating world affairs by the discus- 
sion of news broadcasts, developing manners through practice and 
conversation around dinner tables and in livingrooms. It is still 
ty Bon the art and adventure of living together are constants in 
the home. 


One thing remains to be said. Undeniably the home has a 
tremendous influence on the development of the child; but actually 
the greatest influence it develops is in the field of what we are wont 
to call emotional learning. We hesitate to get into a field that is 
so remote from our ordinary controls. The idea of loving a person 
into obedience or good citizenship seems either misgotten or mis- 
taken because our tidy little souls would rather set up six principles 
for adjusting a child to society or ten rules for determining the be- 
havior of teen-agers; but it simply cannot be done. You are here 
in testimony of this fact. 


Actually, we are all seeking with what grace has been given 
us for the means of fitting into already impossibly overcrowded 
schedules the necessary organizations to consider our chances as 
individuals. We are searching for the inspiration to try if we have 
not done so, or to continue, if we have tried loving them. It is only 
at our worst moments that we fail. It is only when we are swamped 
by work, overburdened by heartaches, frustrated by pressures, that 
we figuratively throw up our hands and say, “This is no good. 
There has always been evil in the world; and one man’s contribu- 
tion to its alleviation is nothing.” 


Forgive me for a vigorous dissent. One man alone is nothing. 
But one man, fired with a great ideal, nerved by a tremendous pas- 
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sion, urged by deep understanding, filled with compassion and 
brotherhood, is in a roll of succession which began with the prophets 
and continues to this very day .. . the succession of the servants 
of God. These are they who give unstintingly of themselves to the 
service of the oppressed, the downcast, the unfortunate, the mis- 
guided, the stumbling, the woe-begone, the dissolute; and who have 
for their hire the sense that they have fulfilled the high mission of 
doing one’s best for the least. 

The spiritual values that reside in the family can upon occa- 
sion, and upon occasion must, be assumed by the community whose 
representatives we are; and in giving foundation and assurance in 
the sense of being accepted, and guidance and help at a crucial 
moment to the young people, we are accomplishing the highest 
tradition of humanity. 


Sponsored by the Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
Joe Dan Trotman of DeFuniak Springs, president, and the Florida 
Bar Association’s Committee on Juvenile Courts, Walter Scott 
Criswell of Jacksonville, chairman, four regional meetings were 
held during November and December 1956 to bring the public and 
the courts closer together and to acquaint the public with the work 
of the courts. 

These regional meetings were begun in 1955 with Joe Dan 
Trotman holding the first one in DeFuniak Springs, and A. J. 
Hayward, Jr., of Dade City, the second. The 1956 meetings were 
held in Marianna, with Theodore F. Bruno of Pensacola as host 
judge; in Ocala, where W. Troy Hall, Jr., and D. R. Smith had a 
good program; in Jacksonville, with Marion W. Goeding as host; 
and in Tampa, where O. D. Howell staged an excellent meeting. 


The four Florida judges who have so far attended the Penn- 
sylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute report the experience one 
that will help and inspire any judge who deals with children. 


Walter Scott Criswell, who has served as president of the Florida 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges and of the National Council, and 
who retired from the bench two years ago, continues to attend 
(often at his own expense) every meeting he can for the benefit 
_of children; and is more active than ever, if possible, since his re- 
tirement. 


Men like Criswell are hard to find and cannot be replaced. 


The Massachusetts Council of Juvenile Court Judges which 
now has 58 enrolled members will meet in the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion Diningroom at Patten’s Restaurant on January 18, 1957. 

Chief Justice Paul C. Reardon of the Massachusetts Superior 
Court has been invited to attend the meeting. Albert B. Carter, 
newly appointed Commissioner of Probation for the Common- 
wealth, will be present to summarize the new Probation Act and 
will explain its details and workings. 
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The meeting will feature also a discussion of proposed amend- 
ments to the children’s laws, already filed with the Legislature for 
action during this year. 

Two volumes of pictures taken at the National Conference in 
June will be on exhibit. 


The legislative and executive committees of the Missouri 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges have been working with a Joint 
Senate and House Committee in preparing a new juvenile code for 
Missouri. The code has now been drafted and will be introduced 
into the Legislature in January 1957. 


On Tuesday, November 6, 1956, in a Republican landslide, 
LEON W. PAXON was elected children’s court judge to assist 
VICTOR B. WYLEGALA in the Children’s Court of Erie County, 
New York. 


Mr. Paxon is presently an Erie county supervisor from the 
town of Newstead. He was a village and town attorney for many 
years; is a former member of Newstead’s Board of Education; is 
presently on the town recreation board; is a merit badge counsellor 
in the Boy Scouts; has been a volunteer fireman for 19 years and 
is a former fire chief. Supervisor Paxon served three years in the 
Army Air Force Service Command, Mediterranean Theatre of Op- 


— and was Chief Clerk of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Office. 


The Onondaga County Veterans Council, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of about fifty-five veterans’ organizations, chose LEO J. 
YEHLE to receive its annual Outstanding Citizen Award, made at 
its annual banquet. 


The citation announcing the award stated that “Judge Yehle 


was cited for his many years of outstanding work with broken 
families and children.” 


WILLIAM B. McKESSON has left the Los Angeles Juvenile 
Court to become District Attorney, the vote of the Board of Super- 
visors being unanimous in his favor. Judge McKesson had served 
on the Superior Court since 1944, the last five years as presiding 
judge of juvenile court. The appointment is valid until the next 
general election in 1958. 


The 25th anniversary of the founding of the Montgomery 
County (Maryland) Juvenile Court was commemorated in a dinner 
sponsored by the Juvenile Court Committee at Epworth Methodist 
Church, Gaithersburg on Saturday, December 8, 1956. 


Mrs. Elizabeth S. Morehouse related the history of the juve- 
nile court. HARRY W. LINDEMAN was guest speaker, honoring 
ALFRED D. NOYES, the president judge. 
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The Absurdity of Love 


or 


A Great Team 


By COLONEL RALPH T. MILLER 


The Salvation Army 
Boston, Massachusetts 


First let me say that I feel very much at home here—that is 
my trouble, I am generally too much at home. I remember some 
years ago I spoke to the Pennsylvania Institution for the Defective 
Delinquents and when I had finished the Superintendent came for- 
ward and said: “Miller, that was excellent, fine;” he said, “you 
belong here.” He afterwards stated that he made that statement 
because I had told stories to those mental cases such as you would 
tell to kindergarten children. However, I certainly do feel at home 
at this gathering, for I remember that it was ten years ago Judge 
Schramm and I organized and founded the Salvation Army-Juvenile 
Court Children’s Fund. So why shouldn’t I feel at home? 

Also, I am thrilled with the wonderful support given the work 
of the juvenile court, not only of Allegheny County, but throughout 
the United States, by the great Masonic fraternity of the State of 
Pennsylvania; and I am humbled when I remember that the Grand 
Master of Masons of Pennsylvania appointed me as one of a com- 
mittee to ascertain how the Masons of this great state could help 
in a basic and fundamental way with the work of giving guidance 
and direction to youth at a critical time in their life. Therefore, 
all our hearts are full of gratitude to the Grand Master and to Mr. 
Yeager who have been the leaders in helping to establish this juve- 
nile court judges institute. 

You have had learned papers and discussions from some of 
America’s best-posted men and women on the all-important subject 
of the juvenile court; therefore, I am not going to talk about the 
rules, but the spirit; not about the group, but about the individual; 
not about the great symphonic masterpiece, but the melody. 

The Old Testament, in fact the whole Bible is full of dramatic, 
gripping stories that will thrill one if they are read and studied 
carefully. One of the most dramatic and most thrilling narratives 
that we can find is found in the Old Testament—let me tell you the 
story of David. 


The Story of David 


It is a story of a man who was sick, oh so sick. There has been 
a constant debate down through the years as to what sickness is 
the most severe. Some people say seasickness, or airsickness; and 
I can attest to the fact that this is a very serious sickness, for if I 
look at a rowboat my stomach is upset; and if I go twelve feet into 
the air, I become a very ill man; in fact, I become so ill traveling in 
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airplanes that I can’t enjoy the ministry of the sweet, petite, lovely 
hostess who hovers over you endeavoring to relieve your distress. 
However, others will say that the most distressing sickness is home- 
sickness and here we have an illustration of a man who was des- 
perately homesick. Let me give you the picture: 


It was King David. He was inacave. He was surrounded by 
the Philistine enemy. He had only a handful of men, the picture 
was dark and foreboding and in the midst of his blueness and pes- 
simism he exclaimed from his heart “Oh that somebody would give 
me a drink from the water of the well of Bethlehem.” He was just 
homesick. He didn’t want the water; but as he was in his hour of 
great need, his mind went back to the days when, as a youth, he 
played around the well of Bethlehem and used to drink of the cool 
waters from this famous well. 


Standing near him were three of his soldiers. They heard this 
ery of David and they got into a huddle. We mustn’t allow the 
youth of this day to tell us that the huddle system was originated 
on the football field. There were huddles in the Bible, long before 
football was thought of. These three brave soldiers of David got 
in a huddle and said, “Come on, let us go and get the water for our 
Captain.” The Bible tells us that they broke through the Philistine 
army. They got the drink of water. One guarding it carefully, 
flanked by a brave warrior on each side, they broke through the 
army again and brought the water to David. David took the water, 
looked at it; and tears came to his eyes. He poured out the water 
on the ground and said, “I cannot drink it; it is too precious. It is 
the heroic sacrifice of my brave men.” Thus he spilled the water 
on the ground as a sacrifice to the courage and devotion and love 
of his soldiers. 


The Absurdity of Love 


Now I assume that if they had had a full convention one of 
these men would have been elected President, one would have been 
elected Vice-President, and the other Secretary or Treasurer; for 
surely no one could have done a crazier, more idiotic, more non- 
sensical feat than these three soldiers. Think of it: David only had 
a handful of soldiers; he needed everyone of them; he could not 
spare them; and here they jeopardized their lives just to get a drink 
of water. But wait, my friends, there was an excuse for them and 
the excuse was that they were in love with David. Yes, when 
people are in love they will do the craziest, most ridiculous, most 
nonsensical things. Often when one is in love, others will say, “Pay 
no attention to him; give him plenty of rope; there’s an excuse for 
him, he’s in love.” Yes, love causes one to abandon self, to be will- 
ing to make any sacrifice to please the one that he loves. And so 
their love may be called absurd by most people; yet it has come 
down through the centuries to us as a great, thrilling, gripping 
story of what love will cause one to do. 


I would like, my dear friends, to liken David to the youth of 
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our community, the ones that should be loved. The three soldiers 
I would like to suggest are: the social workers, the city officials, 
the juvenile court. Three is a holy number: God — society and 
you; church, state and school. 

Ben Solomon, editor of the Youth Leaders Digest, named 100 
things we can do to combat juvenile delinquency. Out of these 100 
suggestions, 24 pertained to welfare agencies, 15 to the police, 6 to 
church, 6 to the family, 20 to the schools, 4 to the medical profes- 
sion, 15 to public government agencies, 10 to the courts. 

However, I would like us to have David’s three soldiers repre- 
sent the social workers, the city officials, the juvenile court. 


The Divine Discontent 


The reason why these three men were David’s soldiers was 
because they had a divine discontent. They were not satisfied with 
conditions as they were. They were willing to leave their homes 
and their families, to band themselves together, to give themselves 
in acts of love and devotion to the one they loved. I would that all 
of us had a divine discontent: The spirit that would say we are not 
satisfied to see the youth of our land a prey to evil influences that 
are causing many of them to be juvenile delinquents. May I please 
bring to your attention some folks who had a divine discontent. 


Out in the city of Chicago we find a great Catholic bishop, 
Bishop Sheil, who was not content to see many thousands of the 
young people of Chicago being led astray in the paths of wicked- 
ness; and while services were being held by his great church, he 
felt that something more should be done. And because of his divine 
discontent, he organized the Catholic Youth Organization that has 
since spread throughout the United States and is accomplishing 
great results. In 1844, in the City of London, there was a young 
man, George Williams, who had a divine discontent with conditions 
as he saw them; and to help with this problem, he organized the 
great Y.M.C.A. In 1865, the Y.W.C.A. was organized, again by 
people with a divine discontent. 


In 1907, Sir Baden-Powell, also of London, had a divine dis- 
content for the way the boys were getting into trouble and he or- 
ganized the now famous Boy Scouts. And in our country, Dan 
Beard had organized the sons of Daniel Boone in 1910; and when 
he heard of this great work of Sir Baden-Powell, he merged with 
the Boy Scouts. Again, in Worcester, Massachusetts, a group of 
men headed by David Armstrong had a divine discontent; saw the 
boys in the slum areas not receiving attention, and organized a 
Boys Club. From that has sprung clubs throughout the United 
States, the leader of the movement now being our own elder states- 
man, Herbert Hoover. 


Many years ago Mrs. Phillips who is with us today, Mrs. John 
M. Phillips, had a divine discontent because of the way the courts 
were handling the young people who came to the court’s attention. 
She thought these children should have special love and special 
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consideration and guidance; and she, with others, organized the 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County. 

Again, Judge Gustav L. Schramm, ten years ago, had a divine 
discontent and felt that children who were wards of the Juvenile 
Court had needs that were not being met by the tax dollar. I feel 
deeply humbled that he brought this to my attention. Together we 
were able to organize the Salvation Army-Juvenile Court Children’s 
Fund of Allegheny County that now has a proud record of ten years 
of service in this densely populated county of our great state. 

Yes, crime is undercutting our complete social life. It comes 
home, especially when it is our children who get into trouble. It’s 
terrifying to hear parents cry in agony or in prayers, “My God, how 
did my son get involved?” When we see these conditions may it 
fill us with divine discontent that makes us determined that we 
are going to do something with this altogether important problem. 


Teamwork 


David’s three soldiers accomplished this mighty feat because 
they had teamwork. There is no victory or no good result that 
can be accomplished in,any sphere, in any activity of life without 
unity, without cooperation, without getting together. They didn’t 
say, “I will go and get this water, if I can be president or vice- 
president or treasurer ;” no; they forgot position and power and 
forgot self and lost themselves in the team play. What great things 
can be accomplished in every community for the youth of our com- 
munity if we can have unselfish people, knit together, banded to- 
gether in a team to face the great problem of youth that we find in 
each community ! 


Priceless 


David’s three soldiers said there was no price too great. They 
were willing to give themselves, their all, for the one that they 
loved. Oh that we, in each community, would say there is no price 
too great to try to guide and direct our youth, to try to save them 
from the paths of crime, that we would say there is no price too 
great and we will be willing to pay to put fences at the top of the 
precipices to keep our youth from falling, rather than ambulances 
at the foot of the cliff to pick up our youth after they have fallen 
and are broken and bruised and maimed. 

Let me tell you about Hartford, Connecticut. In 1936, they 
had a devastating flood. They finally decided to spend millions of 
dollars for property protection to go up into the mountains of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire and dam up the Connecticut river and 
divert its waters to save property values in the city of Hartford. 
Some time after that a campaign was put on for some facilities for 
character building agencies ; and so many people in that community 
complained and shouted that it was too much money, too expensive. 
It made one’s heart ache to see them willing to pay millions and 
millions of dollars to protect property values and then complain 
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when we tried to save that which is infinitely more important than 
property, the lives of our young people. 

Yes, when we consider that David represents the youth of our 
land, I think there are lessons for us. We hear the youth of our 
land cry out: 


The Water of Understanding 


Oh, for the water of understanding! Oh, that someone would 
give me a drink of the well of understanding! Youth cries, “I am 
not a statistic youth cries, “I can’t be catalogued youth cries, 
“there are not two boys or two girls alike in the entire world.” God 
Almighty never made any two trees alike, two leaves alike, any two 
blades of grass alike; and, if that is so, most certainly in His high- 
est creation, He never made any two men alike. 

Oh, how I often cried as a boy, “Oh, that someone would give 
me the water of understanding!” for I was a transient boy. My 
father was an executive of The Salvation Army, he was transferred 
every several months. Up to the time that I was 21, I went to school 
in 27 cities and in 17 different states; and at each school I had to 
make an adjustment, not only with the other boys, but with the 
teachers. How often I was hurt and how often I needed under- 
standing and how often I cried that someone would give me a drink 
of the water of understanding. 

No price should be considered too great when we come to con- 
sider the juvenile court budget. So often budget experts say we 
must be realists. We don’t want realists here, we want lovers of 
youth. Every dollar spent for the guidance and help of youth is 
money wisely spent. Chap. 770 of the Acts of Massachusetts pro- 
vides for spending $3,000,000 for a Prisoner Reception Center. 
This reception center is as complicated as it is important. Its func- 
tion will be the determination of what kind of correctional treat- 
ment—that’s right, treatment, not punishment—each new prisoner 
will get. At the center, prisoners will be examined, interviewed, 
tested, and observed before being sent off to a regular institution. 
The personnel at the reception center from the psychiatrist and the 
warden down to the guards will, in the period of a few days to three 
months, attempt to find out what makes each prisoner tick: Does 
he need psychiatric treatment with further education to help him 
adjust? Should he work in the library or in the cement shop? Is 
he a tough guy who may make trouble, or can the chaplain help him 
best? 

If we are to make a genuine effort at reforming the people in 
our prisons, we must do our best to discover their needs. The same 
treatment will not help all criminals any more than the same treat- 
ment will help all medical patients. Of course, this costs money; 
however, in this respect, no price should be too great. 


The Water of Patience 


Oh, for a drink of the water of patience! This patience that 
youth needs is not sickly, sentimental patience; it is a strong, dis- 
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ciplined patience. Patience is not a weak word, it’s a strong word; 
and we need to remember that right from babyhood youth must be 
patiently disciplined and guided into the right path. 

How soon should we start? A lady said to me one day, “Col- 
onel Miller, I don’t believe in the doctrine that The Salvation Army 
teaches that children are born in sin and shapen in iniquity.” I 
said, “I am sorry that you don’t believe it, my dear lady,” then 
something diverted our attention to something else and I bade her 
good-day. A few days later, I met her and noticed that she had a 
band-aid on her nose, and I said, “Whatever happened?” and she 
said, “Well, Colonel, at last I do believe the doctrine of The Salvation 
Army about children born in sin, because my sister and her husband 
came to visit me and they brought their lovely baby. I agreed to 
babysit while they went out to the theatre. We were sitting at the 
table, and the baby reached for the sugar, and I pulled her hand 
back and said, ‘No, no,’ and she persisted, and reached out for the 
sugar again. I pulled her hand back again and said, ‘no, no,’ again 
she reached out, determined to get the sugar, and I slapped her 
little hand; and what do you think happened, Colonel? That little 
brat turned and bit me on the nose. Now I do believe that children 
are born in sin and shapen in iniquity.” 


Training or Indulgence 


The point I would like to make is that they certainly know 
and can be trained from babyhood up. I think one of the most 
gripping illustrations of how soon we should train children if we 
want to steer them away from a life of crime came when I visited 
a home in Bradford, the Appleby home. There were the mother 
and father, and they had a little baby about 2, 214 years of age. Mrs. 
Miller and I and the Applebys were sitting around the table talking ; 
and | just happened to catch the little baby out of the corner of my 
eye—he was sitting in his arm chair, and I noticed him stealthily 
and very quietly slip bit by bit out of the chair and down on to the 
floor, all the time watching his mother out of the corner of his eye; 
then very quietly he edged, step by step, over to the door, careful 
not to attract attention. The door was not quite shut and he got 
his little fingers in the door and opened it bit by bit and slipped out; 
and then I noticed the door pulled shut the same way, very quietly. 
I waited for a minute and then I said “Oh, Mrs. Appleby, where’s 
Johnny?” She gave one shout, jumped from her chair and made a 
dash for the front room; and there, sitting in the middle of the 
front room floor with some of the new records that they had just 
purchased, was little Johnny. He was just about to smash them. 
He had a mania for smashing records. No master crook or criminal 
could have been more clever in his action than little Johnny. Yes, 
we can’t start too soon. 


I was recently at a Rotary Club meeting. One of the top of- 


. ficials of America in industry sat across the table and laughingly 


told us how his daughter had put it over on him, how she had been 
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told that she couldn’t go out with her set; she was being punished, 
for she had been disobedient; and then he, with hilarity, told us 
and in the spirit of being proud of his daughter, how she had called 
up her set and had them come up to the house and they had rolled 
the rugs up and had a dance and made so much noise, that he said 
his wife and he had to go up to their room. I was heartsick when 
I heard this great handler of men, this great outstanding industrial 
leader talk of how he had been as clay in the hands of his self-willed 
daughter. Then we wonder why young people get into difficulty. 


The Water of Sacrifice 


“Oh,” cries youth, “that someone would give me the water of 
sacrifice!”” Parents who will sacrifice their comfort and not drive 
youth from the house so that they can enjoy their paper or their 
card game, or the television. 

The press that will sacrifice headlines, give us the news, but 
play it down and not blast across the whole front page of the news- 
paper the wickedness of youth. Sacrifice that will cause the movies 
to give the community the type of pictures that will build character 
rather than tear down the morals of our life. Television—oh, that 
they were willing to give the water of sacrifice to youth for the 
good of the community! 

Yes, we are all part of the community, we all owe sacrifice if 
we are to show our real love for our most priceless possession, the 
youth of our community. 

What are we willing to sacrifice that they may see in us the 
proper example and give them proper guidance? 


The Water of Love 


“Oh,” cries youth, “that someone would give me a drink of the 
water of love!” The youngest child can tell if you love him, if your 
service for him is out of love or merely part of professional duty. 
One of the great young officers of The Salvation Army has been ac- 
complishing great things for God and the community: I asked one 
of the citizens of that community what was the secret of that young 
man’s success, and he said, “Simply one thing, he loves people.” 

In our work for youth, I am afraid we will get very little ac- 
complished if we do not have love, and if that love doesn’t impress 
itself upon youth. 

I recently had a most unusual experience. I drove into a gas 
station. The attendant didn’t come out; so I looked into the station 
and saw a group of people there, and a policeman and a little boy. 
I quickly went into the station and I shall never forget the experi- 
ence. The policeman was shouting at the boy, calling him names 
and denouncing him; and the little boy stood there and folded his 
hands and looked up at the cop and gave him back more than the 
cop gave him; it was amazing to see the way that this boy looked 
up into the face of the policeman and leered at him; and to hear 
his language. It made my heart ache. I realized here was a man 
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who was but doing his duty, the boy had been arrested for some es- 
capade in the vicinity of the gas station and had been brought in 
there while the policeman called the police station; and I thought 
if only this policeman loved youth, he could have taken this boy 
aside and even put him on his lap and talked to him as a father. 
What a great deal he could have accomplished with this mere slip 
of a boy. Love will pierce the toughest exterior: love will reach 
the heart of each lad or lassie. Love can perform miracles; love is 
the greatest thing in the world—this was a statement by Evangeline 
Booth. 


Living Again 


Finally, I would like to call your attention to an inquiry made 
by Job many thousands of years ago. Job cried “If a man die, will 
he live again?” The answer is “Yes,” we can live on in the lives 
of youth. We can, by our example, by our love, by our sacrifice for 
them make an indelible impression upon their minds and hearts, 
so much so that down through the years they will remember and 
you will live again in them. 

I am now in Boston, the Commander of The Salvation Army 
for New England; but living in me now again is Judge McNaugher, 
for he taught me during the years of my association with him in 
Pittsburgh that principle is more than policy. Living in me in 
Boston is Judge Schramm, for if ever there was one who taught 
me the lesson that service should be placed before self it was Gustav 
L. Schramm. Living in me in Boston is Gwillym Price, for as I 
saw the care and concern he had for his employees and his associates 
I can never forget it. And I, in turn, have tried to pass on to my 
boys the things that I was taught by these men to whom I refer. 

Yes, Job, the question is, “If a man die, shall he live again?” 
The answer is “Yes;” we can live on in the lives of youth if we 
show them, by example, that the way of righteousness is the way of 
happiness. We can show them that the wages of sin and wrong- 
doing is death; but the gift of God is eternal life, not only hereafter, 
but here. Yes; I earnestly hope that everywhere, you who have 
come from the various parts of the United States can work and live 
and love and serve youth with such an abandonment that people 
will say, as they said of David’s three soldiers, your love is absurd! 


| 
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You Tell Us! 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation held January 19th, 1957, in Judge Schramm’s 
Court Room a discussion of the content of the Journal was had. 


Those present at this meeting were: Judges Schramm, Harry 
Lindeman, President of the National Council; S. John Morrow 
Walter H. Beckham, Arlos J. Harbert, Swirles L. Himes, Francis J. 
McCabe, Leo J. Yehle, Walter Scott Criswell and Executive Secre- 
tary, Helen M. Hierholzer. 


It seemed generally accepted that the most desirable type of 
article was the one dealing with new projects, methods or pro- 
cedures in handling or dealing with children by the various judges 
throughout the country. By this type of article Judges can learn 
from each other and profit by each other’s experience. 


An example of this is the description of the five regional meet- 
ings in Florida as covered in the present issue on page 57. 


Pictures of judges along with stories of their achievements and 
recognition for community leadership in meeting the problems of 
children or youth are of interest to other judges. 


Sensational or misleading news stories should be sent in sc 
they may be refuted through the Journal or otherwise. 


The Journal has from its inception eight years ago featured the 
personal and informal type of stories and has not been able to 
handle long scholarly dissertations as have other more strictly 
scientific or protessional publications. For one thing space has 
been at a premium. It was also thought that our group might 
welcome the shorter, more personal type of article. 

It was suggested that a regular review of outstanding or sig- 
nificant cases affecting children as decided by the courts. Various 
courts would be welcome. This will be done on a limited but reg- 
ular basis hereafter. 


After all, the Journal seeks to serve the interests of the way- 
ward and neglected children of our nation and you who serve these 
children as judges or otherwise. 


Let us have your suggestions and your items as indicated 
above. 


The fundamental idea of the juvenile 
court law is that the state must step in and 


exercise guardianship over a child found 


under such adverse social or individual con- 


ditions as develop crime .. . . It proposes a 


plan whereby he may be treated not as a 


criminal or legally charged with crime, but 


as a ward of the state to receive practically 
the care, custody and discipline that are ac- 
corded the neglected and dependent child 
and which, as the Act states, shall approxi- 
mate as nearly as may be, that which should 


be given by its parents. 
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Make Plans NOW to Attend the 


20th ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF JUVENILE COURT 


JUDGES 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
JUNE 19-21, 1957 


HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL SCHROEDER 


IT WOULD BE WISE TO RESERVE 


NOW! 
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